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“ And Lamb, the frolic and the gentle, 
Has venished from his kindly hearth.” 


So, in one of the sweetest and most pathetic of 
his poems touching the loss of his literary friends, 
sang Wordsworth. We well remember with what 
freshness and vividness these simple lines came 
before us, on hearing, last autumn, of the death of 
the warm-hearted and gifted friend whose name 
heads this article ; for there was much in his char- 
acter and genius to remind us of the gentle au- 
thor of “ Elia? He had the latter’s genial hu- 
mor and quaintness ; his nice and delicate percep- 
tion of the beautiful and poetic; his happy, easy 
diction, not the result, as in the case of that of the 
English essayist, of slow and careful elaboration, 
but the natural, spontaneous language in which 
his conceptions at once embodied themselves, ap- 
parently without any consciousness of effort. As 
Mark Antony talked, he wrote, “right on,” tell- 
ing his readers often what “they themselves did 
know,” yet imparting to the simplest common- 
places of life interest and significance, and throw- 
ing a golden haze of poetry over the rough and 
thorny pathways of every-day duty. Like Lamb, 
he loved his friends without stint or limit. The 
“old familiar faces” haunted him. Lamb loved 
the streets and lanes of London—the places where 
he oftenest came in contaet with the warm, genial 
heart of humanity—betier than the country. 
Rogers loved the wild and lonely hills and valleys 
of New Hampshire none the less that he was fully 
alive to the enjoyments of society, and could en- 
ter with a heartier sympathy into all the joys and 
sorrows of his friends and neighbors than Lamb 
was capable of. 

In another point of view, he was not unlike Elia. 
He had the same love of home, and home friends, 
and familiar objects; the same fondness for com- 
mon sights and sounds; the same dread of change ; 
the same shrinking from the Unknown and the 
Dark. Like him, he clung with a child’s love to 
the living present, and recoiled froma contem- 
plation of the great change which awaits us. Like 
him, he was content with the goodly green earth, 
and human countenances, and would fain set up 
his tabernacle here. He had less of what might 
be termed selfishness in this feeling than Lamb. 
He had higher views; he loved this world not 
only for its own sake, but for the opportunities it 
afforded of doing good. Like the Persian Seer, 
he beheld the legions of Ormuzd and Ahriman— 
of Light and of Darkness—contending for mas- 
tery over the earth—as the sunshine and shacow 
of a gusty half-cloudy day struggled on the green 
slopes of his native mountains; and, mingled with 
the bright host, he would fain have fought on un- 
til its banners waved in eternal sunshine over the 
last hiding place of darkness. He entered into 
the work of Reform with the enthusiasm and 
chivalry of a Knight of the Crusades. He had 
faith in human progress—in the ultimate triumph 
ofthe good ; millennial lights beaconed up all along 
his horizon. In the philanthropic movements of 
the day ; in the efforts to remove the evils of sla- 
very, war, intemperance, and sanguinary laws; 
in the humane and generous spirit of much of our 
modern poetry and literature; in the growing de- 
mand of the religious community, of all sects, for 
the preaching of the Gospel of Love and Human- 
ity, he heard the low and tremulous prelude of 
the great anthem of Universal Harmony. “The 
world,” said he, in a notice of the music of the 
Hutchinson family, “is out of tune now. But it 
will be tuned again, and all will become harmo- 
ny.” In this faith he lived and acted—working, 
not always, as it seemed to some of his friends, 
wisely, but bravely, truthfully, earnestly, cheer- 
ing on his fellow-laborers, and imparting to the 
dullest and most earthward looking of them some- 
thing of his own zeal and loftiness of purpose. 

“Who was he?” does the reader ask? Natu- 
rally enough, too, for his name has never found 
its way into fashionable reviews; it has never 
been associated with tale or essay or poem, to our 
knowledge. Our friend Griswold, who, like an- 
other Nouh, has launched some hundredsof Amer- 
ican “ poets” and prose writers on the tide of im- 
mortality in his two huge arks of rhyme and rea- 
son, has either overlooked his name, or deemed it 
unworthy of preservation. Then, too, he was 
known mainly as the editor of a proscribed and 
every-where-spoken-against Anti-Slavery paper. 
It had few readers of literary taste and discrimi- 
nation ; plain, earnest men and women, intent only 
upon the thought itself, and caring little for the 
clothing of it, loved the Herald of Freedom for its 
honestness and earnestness, and its bold rebukes 
of the wrong, its all-surrendering homage to what 
its editor believed to be right. But the literary 
world of authors and critics saw and heard little 
or nothing of him or his writings. “I once hada 
bit of scholar-craft,” he says of himself on one oc- 
easion, “and had 1 attempted it in some pitiful 
sectarian or party or literary sheet, I should have 
stood a chance to get quoted into the periodicals. 
Now, who does quote from the Herald of Free- 
dom?” He wrote for humanity, as his biographer 
jastly says, not for fame. “He wrote because he 
had something to say, and true to nature; for to 
him nature was truth ; he spoke right on, with the 
artlessness and simplicity of a child.” 

He was born in Plymouth, New Hampshire, in 
the 6th month of 1794—a lineal descendant from 
Jon Rogers, of martyr-memory. Educated at 


Coleridge, and Southey, frequented at the “Sal- 
utation and Cat,” of Smithfield. “The most bril- 
liant man I have met in America!” said George 
Thompson, as we left the hospitable door of our 
friend, 

In 1838, he gave up his law practice, left his fine 
outlook at Plymouth upon the mountains of the 
North—Moose Iillock and the Haystacks—and 
took up his residence at Concord, for the purpose 
of editing the “ Herald of Freedom,” an Anti-Sla- 
very paper which had been started by J. H. Kim- 
ball three or four years before. John Pierpont— 
than whom there could not be a more competent 
witness—in his brief and beautiful sketch of the 
life and writings of Rogers, does not over-estimate 
the ability with which the Herald was conducted, 
when he says of its editor: “ Asa newspaper wri- 
ter, we think him unequalled by any living man ; 
and in the general strength, clearness, and quick- 
ness of his intellect, we think all who knew him 
well will agree with us, that he was not excelled 
by any editor in the country.” He was rot a 
profound reasoner; his imagination and brilliant 
fancy played the wildest tricks with his logic; yet, 
considering the way by which he reached them, 
it is remarkable that his conclusions were so of- 
ten correct. The tendency of his mind was to ex- 
tremes—a zealous Calvanistic church member, he 
became an equally zealous opponent of churches 
and priests ; a warm politician, he became an ultra 
non-resistant and no-Government man. In all 
this, his sincerity was manifest. If, in the indul- 
gence of his remarkable powers of sarcasm, in the 
free antics of a humorous fancy, upon whose grace- 
ful neck he had flung loose the reins, he some- 
times did injustice to individuals, and touched, in 
irreverent sport, the hem of sacred garments, it 
had the excuse, at least, of a generous and honest 
motive. If he sometimes exaggerated, those who 
best knew him can testify that he “set down 
naught in malice.” 

The book now before us consists of selections 
from the Herald of Freedom, hasty editorials, 
flung off without care or revision ; the offspring of 
sudden impulse frequently; always free, artless, 
unstudied ; the language transparent as air, ex- 
actly expressing the thought. He loved the com- 
mon, simple dialect of the people—the “ beautiful, 
strong old Saxon—the talk words?’ He had an 
especial dislike of learned and “ dictionary words.” 
He used to recommend Cobbett’s works to “ every 
young man and woman who has been hurt in his 
or her talk and writing by going to school.” 

Our limits will not admit of such extracts from 
the “ Collection” of his writings as would convey to 
our readers an adequate idea of his thought and 
manner. His descriptions of natural scenery glow 
with life. One can almost see the sunset light 
flooding the Franconia Notch, and glorifying the 
peaks of Moose Hillock, and hear the murmur of 
the west wind in the pines, and the light, liquid 
voice of Pemigewasset sounding up from his rocky 
channel, through its green hem of maples, as while 
reading them. We should like to find room for 
his graphic foreign sketches—A “ Ride over the 
Border,” “ Visit to Ailsea Crag,” “ A Funeral at 
Sea,” and “ Rideinto Edinburgh.” In their place, 
we give a brief extract from an editorial account 
of an autumnal trip to Vermont: 


“We have recently journeyed through a por- 
tion of this free State, and it is not all imagination 
in us, that sees, in its bold scenery ; its uninfected, 
inland position ; its mountainous, but fertile and 
verdant surface, the secret of thenoble and Anti- 
Slavery predisposition of its people. They are 
located for freedom. Liberty’s home is on their 
Green Mountains. Their farmer-republic no- 
where touches the ocean—the highway of the 
world’s crimes, as well as its nations. it has no 
seaport for the importation of slavery, or the ex- 
portation of its own highland Republicanism. Ver- 
mont is accordingly the earliest Anti-Slavery 
State, and, should slavery ever prevail over this 
nation, to its utter subjugation, the last lingering 
footsteps of retiring liberty will be seen, not, as 
Daniel Webster said, in the proud old Common- 
wealth of Massachusetts, about Bunker Hill and 
Faneuil Hall—(places long since deserted of free- 
dom)—but wailing, like Jephthah’s daughter, 
among the ‘hollows’ and along the sides of the 
Green Mountains. 

“ Vermont shows gloriously at this autumn sea- 
son. Frost has gently laid hands on her exuber- 
ent vegetation, tinging her rock-maple woods, 
without abating the deep verdure of her herbage. 
Everywhere along her peopled hollows and her 
bold hill slopes and summits, the earth is alive 
with green, while her endless hard-wood forests 
are unformed with all the hues of early fall, rich- 
er than the regimentals of the Kings that glitter- 
ed in the train of Napoleon on the confines of Po- 
land, when he lingered there, on the last outposts 
of summer, before plunging into the snow-drifts 
of the North; more gorgeous than the array of 
Saladin’s life-guard in the wars of the Crusaders, 
or of ‘ Solomon in all his glory ; decked in all colors 
and hues, but still the hues of life. Vegetation 
touched, but not dead, or, if killed, not bereft yet 
of ‘signs of life’ ‘Decay’s effacing fingers’ liad 
not yet ‘swept the hills? ‘where beauty lingers’ 
All looked fresh as growing foliage. Vermont 
frosts don’t seem to be ‘killing frosts’? They only 
change aspects of beauty. The mountain pastures, 
verdant to the peaks, and over the peaks of the 
high, steep hills, were covered with the amplest 
feed, and clothed with countless sheep; the hay 
fields heavy with second crop, in some partly cut 
and abandoned, as if in very weariness and sa- 
tiety, blooming with honeysuckle, contrasting 
strangely with the colors on the woods; the fat 
cattle and the long-tailed colts and close-built 
Morgans wallowing in it up to the eyes, or the 
cattle down to rest, with full bellies, by ten in the 
morning. Fine but narrow roads wound along 
among the hills, free almost entirely of stone, and 
so smooth as to be safe for the most rapid driving, 
made of their rich, dark, powder-looking soil. 
Beautiful villages or scattered settlements break- 
ing upon the delighted view, on the meandering 
way, making the ride a continued scene of excite- 
ment and animation. The air fresh, free, and 
wholesome, the road almost dead level for miles 
and miles among mountains that lay over the land 
like the great swelle of the and looking in the 
prospect as though there could be no passage.” 


Here is a sketch of Mount Auburn Cemetery, 
which he visited for the first time in 1839. Asa 
spring sketch, it may be properly contrasted with 


noon waned, set up their chorus, and turned into 
@ grand orchestra this sweet dwelling place of 
silence. We heard there many an old acquaint- 
ance of our cow-boy days in the wilds of the Pem- 
igewasset country. Among others, the ‘ fife bird, 
or wood lark, New England nightingale, or 
whatever the Audubon name. We used to call it 
‘fife bird though that was probably a home-made 
title. It was the same we used to hear warble in 
the Holderness pine woods, along in J une, when 
it had cleared off, after a thunder shower, . to- 
wards sunset. Then was the time for this little 
brown-backed, spotted-breasted minstrel to pipe 
its clearest lay, from the top of the white pine. 
The whistle of the Canary bird or the caged 
nightingale was nothing to it—no more in com- 
parison than the narrow court where these little 
captives sing in the city, to the glorious Moose 
Hillock woods. We heard the ‘fife bird? or a 
species of it, in the Mount Auburn thicket, but it 
did not sing the full conntry strain—it was a mu- 
tilated tune, amended, perhaps, by some Lowell 
Mason, as he has improved Old Hundred. 

“Phe surrounding country shows beautifully 
from the various openings of the cemetery. Of 
toward Roxbury, the broad, rich swells, green as 
fertility and spring could make them, embowered 
all over with the full-leaved trees, and whitened 
with country seats, where the opulence of the 
princely city has wantoned in luxurious ‘ duilding’ 
And away to the east, towards the ocean, and high 
up in prospect, looms the city, the dome of the 
old Commonwealth towering in the dusky sea- 
haze amid the dark regions of slate that stretch 
boundlessly areund it. It looked ‘a city on a 
hill; and as we stood quietly, in that still retreat 
from human noise, we mused upon the stir and 
rush of its thronged streets, the swarming wharves 
and the shouting harbor—all soon to be hushed 
tosilence, at Time’s imperative and impartial bid- 
ding But we had no time for musing. We mount- 
ed the summit hill of the cemetery, and our com- 
pany being in the mood of praise and thanksgiv- 
ing, we united in asacred song. We were ‘ mer- 
ry, and we sung psalms” And what cause for 
gratitude we had. We were all alive, in the midst 
of this great burying yard; probationers, ‘ pris- 
oners of hope,’ with the means of salvation. God 
grant that not a dear spirit of us all come short of 
it. We were free, in a land of slavery—unmolest- 
ed, in a land of violence and mobs. We were, 
above all, Asotitionists, in the broad sense of the 
word—in that sense that shakes the nations, and 
will soon sunder the fetters of the slave.” 

His wit and sarcasm were generally too good 
natured to provoke even their unfortunate objects, 
playing all over his editorials like the thunder- 
less lightnings which quiver along the horizon of 
a night of summer calmness; but at times his in- 
dignation launched them like bolts from heaven. 
Take the following asa specimen. He is speak- 
ing of the gag rule of Congress, introduced by a 
Representative of his own State: 

“We are glad the South selected poor mister 
Atherton for this service. They showed taste. 
They have a quick eye at the South to the char- 
acter, or, as they would say, the points of a slave. 
They look into him shrewdly, as an old jockey 
does into a horse. They will pick him out, at 
rifle shot distance, among a thousand freemen. 
They have a nice eye to detect shades of vassal- 
age. They saw in the aristocratic, popinjay strut 
of this little counterfeit Democrat, an itching as- 
piration to play the slaveholder. They beheld it 
in ‘the cuf of his jib” and his extreme Northern 
position made him the very tool for their purpose. 
The little creature has struck at the right of pe- 
tition. A paltrier hand never struck at a noble 
right. The Eagle Right of Petition! so loftily 
sacred in the eyes of the Constitution that Con- 
gress can’t begin to ‘aprince’ it, in its pride of 
place, is hawked at by this crested jay-bird. A 
‘mousing owl’ would have scen better at midnoon, 
than to have done it. It is an idiot blue-jay— 
auch. as. von soe Soolise-shant among the shrub 
oaks and dwarf pitch pines in the winter. What 
an ignominious death to the lofty right, were it to 
die by such a hand; but it does not die. It is 
impalpable to the ‘malicious mockery’ of such 
‘vain blows? Weare glad it is done—done by 
the South—done proudly, and in slaveholding 
style, by the hand of a vassal. What a man 
does by another he does by himself, says the max- 
im. But they will disown the honor of it, and cast 
it on the despised ‘free nigger’ North.” 


Or this description—not very flattering to the 
“Old Commonwealth”—of the treatment of the 
agent of Massachusetts in South Carolina: 


“Slavery may perpetrate anything, and New 
England can’t see it. It can horsewhip the old 
Commonwealth of Massachusetts, and spit in her 
Governmental face, and she will not recognise it 
as an offence She sent her Hon. Samuel Hoar to 
Charleston on a State embassy. Slavery caught 
him, and sent him ignominiously home. The 
solemn great man came back ina hurry. He re- 
turned in a most undignified trot. He ran; he 
scampered—the stately official. The Old Bay 
State actually pulled foot, cleared, dug, as they 
say, like any scamp with a hue and cry after him. 
Her grave old Senator, who no more thought of 
having to break his stately walk than he had of 
being flogged at school for stealing apples, came 
back from Carolina upon the full run, out of 
breath and out of dignity. Well, what’s the re- 
sult? Why, nothing. She no more thinks of 
showing resentment about it than she would if 
lightning had struck him. He was sent back ‘ by 
the visitation of God; and ifthey had Lynched him 
to death, and stained the streets of Charleston 
with his blood, a Boston jury, if they could have 
held inquest over him, would have found that he 
‘died by the visitation of God’ And it would 
have been ‘crowner’s quest law’—Slavery’s ‘crown- 
ers, 

Here is a specimen of his graceful blending of 
irony and humor. He is expostulating with his 
neighbor of the New Hampshire Patriot, assur- 
ing him that he cannot endure the ponderous 
weight of his arguments, begging for alittle respite, 
and, as a means of obtaining it, urging the editor to 
travel. He advises him to go South—tothe White 
Sulphur Springs—and thinks that, despite of 
his dark complexion, he would be safe there from 
being sold for jail fees, as his pro-slavery merits 
would more than counterbalance his colored lia- 
bilities, which, after all, were only prima facie evi- 
dence against him. He suggests Texas, also, asa 
place where “ patriots” of a certain class “ most 
do congregate,” and continues as follows: 

“There is Arkansas, too, all glorious in new- 
born liberty, fresh and unsullied, like Venus out 
of the ocean—that newly discovered star in the 
firmament banner of this Republic. Sister Ar- 
kansas, with her bowie knife graceful at her side, 
like the huntress Diana with her silver bow; oh, 


woods were alive with birds, who, as the after- 


Replying to the charge that the A bolitionists of 
the North were “secret” in their movements and 
designs, he says : 

“<In secret!’ Why, our movements have been 
as prominent and open as the housetops from the 
beginning. We have striven from the outset to 
write the whole matter cloud-bigh in the heayens 
that the utmost South might read it. We have 
cast an arc upon the horizon, like the semicircle of 
the polar lights, and upon it have bent our motto. 
‘Iumeprate Emancipation, glorious as the rain- 
bow. We have engraven it there, on the blue 
table of the cold vault, in letters tall enough for 
the reading of the nations. And why has the far 
South not read and been saved before this? Be- 
cause a steam has gone up—® fog—from New 
England’s pulpit and her degenerate press, and 
hidden the beaming revelation from their vision. 
The Northern hierarchy and aristocracy have 
cheated the South. The Abolitionists have never 
been secret. Party and sectarianism have endeay- 
ored to keep them in secret, and to hide their light 
from the South,” 


He spoke at times with severity of slaveholders, 
but far oftener of those who, Without the excuse 
of education and habit, and prompted only by a 
selfish consideration of political or sectarian ad- 
vantage, apologized for the wrong, and discounte- 
nanced the Anti-Slavery movemmt. “We have 
nothing to say,” said he, “to the dave. He is no 
party to his own enslayvement—he is none to his 
disenthralment. We have nothitg to say to the 
South. The real holder of slaves ignot there. He 
is in the North—the free North. The South 
alone has not the power to hold the slave. It is 
the character of the nation that Kinds and holds 
him. It is the Republic that doesit—the efficient 
force of which is north of Mason and Dixon’s 
line. By virtue of the majority of Northern hearts 
and voices, slavery lives in the South.” 

Scattered all over his editorials like gems, are 
to be found beautiful images, sweet touches of 
heartfelt pathos—thoughts which the reader pau- 
ses over with surprise and deligh}. We subjoin 
a few specimens, taken almost at random from the 
book before us: 


“ A thunder storm—what can match it for elo- 
quence and poetry! That rush from heaven of 
the big drops, in what multitude and succession, 
and how they sound as they strike! How they 
play on the old home roof and the tkick tree tops! 
What music to go to sleep by, to the tired boy, as 
he lies under the naked roof! and the great, /ow 
bass thunder, as i rolls off over the hills, and settles 
down behind them to the very centre, énd you can feel 
the old earth jar under your feet!” 

“There was no oratory in tha speech of the 
Learned Blacksmith, in the ordinary sense of that 
word—no grace of elocution—but mighty thoughts 
radiating off from his heated mind, like sparks 
from the glowing steel of his own anvil.” 

“The hard hands of Irish Labpr, with nothing 
in them—they ring like slabs of marble together, 
in response to the wild appeals of O’Conneil, and 
the British stand conquered before them, with 
shouldered arms. Ireland is oa her feet, with 
nothing in her hands, impregnable, unassailable, 
in utter defencelessness—the first time that ever 
a nation sprung to its feet unaymed. The vete- 
rans of England behold them, and forbear to fire. 
They see no mark. It will not do to fire upon 
men. It will do only to fire upon soldiers. They 
are the proper mark of the murderous gun, but 
men cannot be shot.” 

“It is coming to that (abolition of war) the 
world over ; and when it does come to it, oh! what 
a long breath of relief the tired world will draw, as 
it stretches itself for the first time out upon earth’s 
green sward, and learns the meaning of repose 
and peaceful sleep!” 

“He who vests his labor in the faithful ground 
is dealing directly with God;:human fraud or 


requital. No mechanic has a set of customers so 
trustworthy as God and the elements. No savings 
bank is so sure as the old earth.” 

“Literature is the luxury of words. It origi- 
nates nothing, it does nothing. It talks hard 
words about the labor of others, and is reckoned 
more meritorious for it than genius and lubor for 
doing what learning can only descant upon. It 
trades on the capital of unlettered minds. It 
struts in stolen plumage, and it is mere plumage. 
A learned man resembles an owl in more respects 
than the matter of wisdom. Like that solemn 
bird, he is about all feathers,” 

“ Our second advent friends contemplate a grand 
conflagration about the first of April next. 
should be willing there should be one, if it could 
be confined to the productions of the press with 
which the earth is absolutely smothered. Hu- 
manity wants precious few books to read, but the 
great living, breathing, immortal volume of Prov- 
idence. Lite—real life—how to live, how to treat 
one another, and how to trust God in matters be- 
yond our ken and occasion—these are the lessons 
to learn, and you find nothing of them in libra- 
ries. 

“That accursed drum and fife! How they have 
maddened mankind! And the deep bass boom of 
the cannon, chiming in in the chorus of battle— 
that trumpet and wild charging bugle, how they 
set the military devil in a man, and make him into 
a soldier! Think of the human family falling 
upon one another at the inspiration of music! 
How must God feel at it! To see those harp 
strings He meant should be waked to a love bor- 
dering on divine, strung and swept to mortal hate 
and butchery !” 

“ Leave off being Jews,” (he is addressing Ma- 
jor Noah with regard to his appeal to his brethren 
to return to Judea.) “and turn mankind. The 
rocks and sands of Palestine have been worshipped 
long enough. Connecticut river or the Merri- 
mack areas good rivers as any Jordan that ever 
run into a dead or live sea—and as holy, for that 
matter. In Humanity, as in Christ Jesus, as Paul 
says, ‘there is neither Jew nor Greek’ And 
there ought to be none. Let Humanity be rev- 
erenced with the tenderest devotion. Suffering, 
discouraged, down-trodden, hard-handed, haggard- 
eyed, care-worn mankind! Let these be regarded 
a little. Would to God I could alleviate all their 
sorrows, and leave them a chance to laugh! They 
are miserable now. They might be as happy as 
the blackbird on the spray, and as full of mel- 
ody.” ° 

But we must cease quoting. The admirers of 
Jean Paul Richter will find much of the charm 
and variety of his “Flower, Fruit, and Thorn 
Pieces,” in this newspaper collection. They will 
see, perhaps, as we do, some things which they 
cannot approve of—the tendency of which, how- 
ever intended, is very questionable. But, with 
us, they will pardon something to the spirit of 
Liberty—much to that of Love and Humanity 


weakness do not intervene between him and his |- 


“I am striving to get me an asylum of a farm. 
I havea wife and seven children, every gne of them 
with a whole spirit. I don’t want to be separated 
from any of them, only with a view to come to- 
gether again. 1 have a beautiful little retreat in 
prospect, forty odd miles north, where I imagine 
[ can get potatoes and repose—a sort of haven or 
port. I am among the breakers, and ‘mad for 
lund? 
among the hills from the pretty domici® once vis- 
ited by yourself and glorious George Thompson— 
I am this moment indulging the fancy that | may 
see you at it before we die. Why can’t [ have 
you come and see me? You see, dear Whittier, I 
don’t want to send you anything short of a full 
epistle. Let me end as I begun, with the proffer 
of my hand in grasp of yours extended. My heart 
I do not proffer—it was yours before—it shall be 
yours while I am N. P. Rocers.” 


Alas! the haven of a deeper repose than he had 
dreaned of was close at hand. He lingered until 
the middle of the 10th month, suffering much, yet 
calm and sensible to the last. Just before his 
death, he desired his children to sing at his bed- 
side that beautiful song of Lover's, “The Angels 
Whisper.” Turning his eyes towards the open 
window, through which the leafy glory of the 
season he most loved was visible, he listened to 
the sweet melody. In the words of his friend 
Pierpont— 


“The ‘Angels Whisper’ stole in song upon his closing ear; 
From his own daughter's lips it came, 80 musical and clear, 

That scarcely knew the dying man what melody was there— 
The laat of earth’s or first of heaven’s pervading ail the air,”’ 


He sleeps in the Concord burial ground, under 
the shadow of oaks—the very spot he would have 
chosen, for he looked upon trees with something 
akin to human affection. “They are,” he said, the 
beautiful handiwork and architecture of God, on 
which the eye never tires. Every one is ‘a feather 
in the earth’s cap, a plume in her bonnet, a tress 
on her forehead—a comfort, a refreshing, and an 
ornament to her.” Spring has hung over him her 
buds, and opened beside him her violets. Sum- 
mer has laid her green oaken garland on his 
grave, and now the frost-blooms of autumn drop 
upon it. Shall man cast a nettle on that mound? 
He loved Humanity—shall it be less kind to him 
than Nature? Shall the bigotry of Sect, and 
Creed, and Profession, drive its condemnatory 
stake into his grave? God forbid. Honestly and 
faithfully, according to his light, he endeavored 
to put in practice the.sublime doctrine of disin- 
terested benevolence—the love of all—that glori- 
ous doctrine tanght by the Hopkinses and Ed- 
wardses of the old clergy of New England. He 
sought not his own. His heart yearned with pity 
and brotherly affection for all the poor and suffer- 
ing in the universe. Of him, the angel of Leigh 
Hunt’s beautiful allegory might have written, in 
the golden book of remembrance, as he did of the 
good Abou ben Adhem, “ He loved his fellow men.” 
J.G. W. 
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In the hush of night-time dreaming, 
Neath the silver beam of stars, 
On the dark blue heavens, seeming, 

Saw I, as in feudal wars, 
Mighty watchtower, old and grim, 
Measureless, in distance dim, 
Trod by hoary sentinel, 

Tidings of the night to tell. 


Broad the world beneath him rolling, 
Bore its freight of tears and smiles; 

Here the death-bell, slowly tolling— 
There the nuptial train the while; 

Ever, as the night wore on, 

Angels, from the sky beyond, 

Cried, what tidings, watehman, now, 

From the world of man below? 


Through the star-gemm/’d arch of heaven, 
Rose the sentinel’s reply : 
Earth with warring strife is riven, 
By the sword her millions die; & 
Wealth hath power to crush to earth, 
Humble truth and lowly worth; 
Power presseth down the weak, 
None the truth of God dare speak. 


Sorrowing the angel wept, 
While the watchman vigil kept. 
« * * * * * * 
Time roll’d by, and still responding 
To the silvery voice of love, 
Coming from the realm beyond him, 
From the blessed clime above, 
Told the hoary sentinel, 
What upon the earth befell— 
Told of tyrants and of tears, 
Many long and dreary years. 


But at last the light is breaking; 
Lo! the watchman, from his tower, 

Loud proclaims the world awaking, 
Trembles the oppressor’s power ; 

Chains are breaking now, he cries— 

Ahgels, wipe your tearful eyes, 

Tune your holy harps—rejoice, 

Saith the deathless sentry’s voice. 

And the holy angels smiled, 

In the far-off heaven, the while. 


Epwarp D, Howarp. 
Orwell, September, 1847. 
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(CONCLUDED.] 

“Call in the domestics, dear Emily, we will 
have prayers,” said the old man. 

“ Will you not wait for William a /ittle longer, 
father? You know he does not often tax pur pa- 
tience.” 

“No, my dear; it is twelve o’clock, and these 
late hours don’t agree with me.” 

The servants were summoned, the evening’s 
devotions concluded, and the old man took his 
lamp to retire to rest ; turning to Emily, he said— 

“ Emily, my dear child, do not situp. You will 
injure your health. Go to bed, love.” 

“Tam going, father,” said she. 

“You are not one of those fidgetty women, who 
are all anxiety and nervousness, if their husbands 
are absent after hours.” 

“ No, indeed, dear father ; but is it strange ?”’ 

“Tt is your serene temperament, my love,” 

“ Yet, indeed, father, I would prefer sitting up 
for William, only he has enjoined me not to do 
it; and though he never says anything unkind, 
he looks annoyed when he finds me waiting.” 

Emily went to bed, and, having sat up beyond 
her usual hour, soon fellasleep. Dawn was peep- 
ing in at the windows when Emily awoke. Miss- 
ing her husband from her side, the consciousness 
of his unaccountable absence fell like lead upon 
her heart. Rising up, she gazed around, but no 
vestige of his presence, no hat, gloves, or cane, 
were there. She rung the bell, and proceeded to 
dress. Her maid came in. 


If{ get this home—it is a mileor two in. 


remained in total ignorance of its ocenrrence! It 
is easily explainable, though. All of their friends 
and acquaintances had heard of the affair, but all 
and each took it for granted that the stricken fam- 
ily must be more thoroughly acquainted with the 
circumstances than any one else, and they refrain- 
ed from intruding upou the wife and the father, 
in the first hours of their grievous atftliction. 

“ And so you think there is no ground for un- 
easiness, dear futher.” 
ss “r do, my love. Now pour out my coffee, Em- 
ily. 
She did as he requested, but her own cup re- 
mained empty. 

“ Are these the morning papers, Job ?” inquir- 
ed the old gentleman of the waiter, as he received 
from him several newspapers, 

“Yes, sir,” answered the man. 

“'The old gentleman selected one, and began to 
read it. Column after column passed under his 
review ; at last, a paragraph met his eye and riv- 
eted his gaze. 

“My God!” exclaimed he, “what is this?” 
He let fall the paper, and, bowing his head upon 
his hands, groaned alond. 

“ What is it, my dear father?” inquired Enrily;- 
anxiously. 

“T am ill, Emily, [am ill. I will go out into 
the air,” said the poor old man, as he retired to 
reflect in what manner he should break to Emily 
the intelligence, first made known to himseif 
through the columns of a newspaper, and also 
what could now be done for his unhappy son. 

The paper which had fallen from his hands had 
been lett forgotten upon the carpet. It was pick- 
ed up by Emily, who began to search for the 
cause of her father’s agitation, never remotely 
suspecting the truth. 

‘The old man was leaning with his head bowed 
down upon his hands, his silver hair drooping over 
them, when a soft hand was laid upon his arm, 
and a gentle voice murmured— 

“1 know it all, now, dear father. 
the prison.” 

The old man looked up, and Emily was stand- 
ing behind him, pale, sorrowful, but perfectly com- 

“Tam much relieved to see you take this so 
well, Emily,” said the old man; and he mentally 
reproached her with insensibility, until, looking 
upon her face, he saw his mistake. 

We have hinted that Emily Reed was not of 
that nervous temperament that gives vivacious 
outward indications of feeling, or of that demon- 
strative manner that breaks forth into loud ex- 
pressions of grief. There was no fainting, no 
shrieking, no wringing of the hands, no, nor even 
the contracted brow, or quivering lip—yet there 
was that unmistakable impress ot heart-breaking 
sorrow upon the marble face, more painful to the 
beholder than all. 

We will not sketch the meeting between Wil- 
liam Reed and his family. It is sufficient to say, 
that he was very much shaken, the old man wept, 
and that Emily was the deepest though the must 
quiet sufferer ofall. Emily obtained permission 
to pass as many hours in her husband’s cell, by 
day or night, as she could spare from her chil- 
dren. 

The day upon which the court was to sit drew 
near. The friends of William Reed grew more 
anxious as the time of the trial approached, yet 
their lawyer spoke assuredly of getting an honor- 
able verdict. His partisans talked loudly and in- 
discreetly of their sanguine expectations. This 
provoked opposition. Attacks were made upon 
them, both by the mouths of the people and by 
the press. “Oh, yes!” it was said, “he is a ‘ rut- 
fied-shirt rascal,’ and can do as he pleases !” 

“Hang one of the ‘upper ten thousand, in- 
deed! If it had been a poor man, now, they would 
not have waited for judge or jury, but strung him 
up at the first lamp-post.” 

«To be sure ; but he is a crumb of the ‘ upper 
crust, and the criminal code was only made for 
the poor.” 

The trial came on. * The public mind being so 
excitea against the prisoner, it was long before an 
unprejudiced jury could be empannelled. At 
length this was effected, and the case commenced. 
The witnesses on the part of the Commonwealth 
were chiefly summoned from among the crowd 
who saw the termination only of the rencontre. 
Their testimony did not, however, bear fatally 
upon the prisoner. At length, towards the close 
of the sitting, a witness was called, who swore 
that, upon a certain day, he had heard the accus- 
ed declare, with an oath, that, if ever he met Vin- 
ton, he would “shoot him as «a mad dog”’—he 
would “crush him to death as a reptile”? With 
this, the evidence for the State closed, and this 
ended the second day. Upon the third day, the 
defence was entered upon. It was a very able ef- 
fort, and occupied two days. On the evening of 
the fourth day from the commencement of the 
trial, the case was finally given to the jury. 

The next day, when the court met, the room 
was crowded to suffocation. The verdict was ex- 
pected to be rendered. ‘I'he crowd are breathless 
with expectation. See! the doors are thrown 
open ; the foreman of the jury advances, followed 
by his colleagues. He carries a sealed packet in 
his hand; he hands it to the judge upon the bench. 
“ It is the verdict.” Observe the prisoner. He is 
sitting with his counsel; he is perfectly still; his 
manner appears quite composed, yet without an 
affectation of indifference or stoicism, for his looks 
are steadily fixed upon the judge as he receives 
the packet. The kindly disposed among the crowd 
in the court-room and among the reporters on yon- 
der seats, will probably represent his manner to 
have been dignified and self-possessed, while the 
censorious of their number will report the pris- 
oner hardened and insensible; but—draw near, 
it is not so—see, as the judge arises, the keenly 
anxious gaze of the prisoner’s eye—observe, the 
bright hectic spot has gone in from his marble 
cheek, and a slight tremor agitates his frame. 
Near him sits his wife and the old father ; but 
look not on that group, it will unman you. The 
judge is on his feet ; his countenance is stern and 
sad. 
“Let the prisoner be placed at the bar.” 

All was over, then! Reed arose, and having 
pressed the hand of his wife, which had been ly- 
ing in his own, attended by an officer, he took the 
indicated place. The judge addressed the pris- 
oner— 

“ William Harvey Reed! you have been fully 
and impartially tried for the dreadful crime of 
murder, and, in accordance with the evidence, a 
verdict of cumty has been rendered by a jury, 
carefully selected from among your fellow-citi- 
zens. Hence, it becomes my most painful duty 
to announce to you thesentence of the law.” Here, 
placing upon his head the black cap, (that grim 
piece of frivolity,) he proceeded to pronounce the 
death sentence. 

That sentence, with its revolting minuteness of 
detail, is too familiar to all, to need a repetition 
here. Children know it by rote. William Reed 
received it with an unflinching'brow, and, at its 
close, upon the command, “ Remove the prisoner,” 


Let us go to 


across the room, through the dvor, and out into 
the lobby ; there, from utter exhaustion, she sank 
down upon 2 bench. Emily wag frightfully al- 
tered since her first introduction to the reader. 
The beautiful contour of her form and face was 
gove; her figure waseshrunken, bowed, aud tot- 
tering with debility ; her face pale, her eyes sunk- 
eu, and her cheek-bones prominent; yet her de- 
portment was always quiet, and her words were 
chevring and reviving, so that many people sxid— 

“ How little she is affected by her trials. They 
would kill me.” ; 

But such people were superficial observers 
There was one who knew better; one who saw 
with unspeakable anguish the daily “ falling otf 
of this devoted wife ; one Who knew that she never 
vested by day nor slept by night ; one who felt that 
she was dying; yet her words were always com- 
forting, and her smile wiis always sweet; for sie 
could smile, when speaking of redemption, of faith, 
of hope, of God! of heaven. 

At the end of half an hour, the gentlemen came 
out from the cell, and left the prisoner without a 
vestige of earthly hope remaining. When they 
had left the Jobby, Emily re-entered the cell. 

“Come hither, dear one. I may not cheat thee 
with hope longer. My fate is sealed, Emily !” 

If this death-stroke transfixed the heart or Emi- 
ly, no outward sign proclaimed it. Seating her- 
self on the stool at his feet, she took both his hands 
in hers, and, looking up into his face, she said, in 
a steady though faint voice, 

“TI know it, dearest, | know it. I knew it when 
you sent me out. I sawit in the faces of those 
men. Ah! do not send me from your side aguin. 
Let me stay with you, and try to comfort you 
through all, even unto the last. You know, as 
father said, I am not nervous.” 

“May God bless and sustain thee, my angel 
wife. It shall be as thou wilt. ‘This is Monday. 
To-day, dearest, we must settle up all earthly 
matters that require my attention, and, after to- 
day, turn our thoughts resolutely trom the world, 
and fix them on eternal things. { must see an 
attorney, and make my will. 1 wish to leave the 
children to the conjoint guardianship of yourself 
and Dr. Hyde, and then to resign myself; yet, 
oh! Emily, when 1 think of leaving you, utterly 
unprotected, in the dreadful position of a convict’s 
widow ; and my poor old father driven into dotage 
by severe afiliction ; and the infant children with 
a dishonored name” 

“God liveth,” interposed the gentle voice of 
his wife. “Have faith, have hope. The old man 
will soon rest in peace. I will bear up. Thy 
children shall be well reared. Do not fear for 
them or me; think only of thyself, of what thou 
wouldst yet have done, and then turn to God.” 








It was the night previous to the day on which 
the execution was fixed to take place. The con- 
demned lay upon his mattress in a heavy sleep, 
the first that had descended upon him tor many 
nights. Emily was kneeling before his bed; the 
Bible lay open before her. She had read to him 
from that blessed book, until his weary eyes clos- 
ed in sleep. The deep silence was at length bro- 
ken by the sound of hammers; it fell unheeded 
upon the earsof Emily. Aftera while, rising, she 
passed up and down the cell floor; presently, she 
paused before the window and looked out, with a 
suppressed cry ; covering her face with her hands, 
she staggered forward, and fell upon the low bed ; 
sinking thence upon her knees, she lifted up her 
hands and voice, and prayed— 

“ Oh! God; not yet, not yet. Spare and strength- 
en thy handmaid a few hours longer, that the 
stricken and doomed one before thee may not see 
the death of his wife, may not know the depth of 
her sufferings.” 

Strengthened by this prayer, Emily recovered 
from the effects of the shock that had well nigh 
brought her shattered frame to dissolution. And 
though the horrid gibbet, intercepting the moon- 
beams, threw its dark shadow athwart the cell, 
and though the hammers of the workmen employ- 
ed upon it sounded in her ears, she maintained 
her composure until the morning. Day was scarce- 
ly dawning, when the unhappy prisoner awoke. 
Seeing Emily lying still upon the mattress, he 
supposed she slept, and, inwardly thanking Heav- 
en that it was so, resolved to avoid waking her as 
long as possible. Arising and dressing himself 
quickly and quietly, he fell upon his knees; at 
this moment Emily arose, and, coming round, 
knelt beside him. Their prayer was fervent, 
though not long. They arose; their eyes met. 

“fake courage, dearest,” said William Reed. 
“ Our sharp trial will soon be passed, now; and 
we feel the supporting arm of God, do we not, 
Emily ?” : 

“ Ah! yes; how far more merciful is God than 
man!” said she. 

An hour was passed in comforting and sustain- 
ing each other, in reading the Scriptures, and in 
prayer. Atthe end of that time, the warden of 
the prison entered, ushering in Dr. Hyde, their 
own beloved pastor ; old Mr. Reed, the father ; and 
the two children of the prisoner. They had all 
come to bid farewell to the condemned, except 
Dr. Hyde, who intended to remain with him to 
the last. Dr. Hyde shook hands affectionately 
with William Reed and Emily ; the old man threw 
himself upon the bosom of his son, and wept. To 
prevent the enervating effect of their sorrowful 
meeting, the good pastor proposed prayer; and 
the little family bowed once more, and for the last 
time together, before the Throne of Mercy. When 
they arose trom their prayer, William Keed took 
his girl and boy upon his knees, and the old pas- 
tor sat down among them, repeating from time to 
time such strengthening texts of Scripture as he 
thought appropriate. ‘They had spent an hour 
thus, when the warden re-appeared at the door, 
and summoned Dr. Hyde, who left the cell an in- 
stant, and, re-entering, took William Reed apart, 
and said— 

“ Shall I take your family home now ?” 

“If you please, my dear sir—and oh! remem- 
ber I leave them in your care,” 

The pastor pressed his hands in silence, and, 
going up to the old man, who had happily re- 
lapsed into imbecility, he said, “ We will go now.” 
The old man made no opposition, and he and the 
children, after being fervently embraced by the 
prisoner, left the cell. Emily still remained. 
William Reed was thus left alone with the two 
beings most beloved and esteemed, and most capa: 
ble of giving him comfort and strength in this 
hour of his bitter extremity. But he was not so 
happy as to be permitted to remain so during the 
few hours of life left to him. Their sacred pri- 
vacy was soon violated. The cell door was thrown 
open, and the sheriff, the warden, two clergymen 
of different denominations, a couple of newspaper 
reporters, and an under turnkey, with a large 
white garment thrown over his arm, and a long 
cap in his hand. These are needless and cruel 
insults, usually, and, I believe, thoughtlessly, of- 
fered to the capital criminal on the day of his ex- 
ecution. Why should a set of persons, filled with 
morbid curiosity, be obtruded upon a condemned 
man, in the last few hours of his life? and why 
should a shroud be placed upon his living form, 
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Word of approval, and invited us to his mountain 
home, on the banks of the Pemigewasset—an in- 
Vitation which, two years afterwards, we accepted. 
In the early autumn, in company with -George 
Thompson, (the eloquent Reformer, who has just 
been elected a member of the British Parliament 
from the Tower Hamlets) we drove up the beau- 
tiful valley of the White Mountain tributary of 
the Merrimack, and, just as a glorious sunset was 
steeping river, valley, and mountain, in its hues 
of heaven, were welcomed to the pleasant home 
and family circle of our friend Rogers. We spent 
two delightful evenings with him. His cordiali- 








there. Nothing but the tegument is cast off and 
left for a few days, till the spirit resumes it, ren- 
ovated in more than primeval beauty, and decked 
with immortality. he first token that meets 
you is the tomb of Spurzheim—on the left, on a 
little eminence, the country has placed his remains. 
His name only is inscribed on the plain marble. 
A gratifying and touching sight to the wanderer 
from the banks of the Rhine. Passing on, grove 
and glade, hill side, slope, and labyrinth paths, 
and white monuments ing out from the d 

verdure of woods and bbery, break upon the 
delighted approach. The ample enclosure, em- 
bracing, it is said, some hundred acres, is broken 
into numberless inequalities of every variety— 


so broad a landscape? Ite viator. Go forth, travel- 
ler, and leave this mouldy editing to less elastic 
fancies. We would respectfully invite our Colo- 
nel to travel. What signifies? Journey—wan- 
der—go forth—itinerate—exercise—perambulate 
—roam. 

He gives the following ludicrous definition of 
Congress: 

“But what is Congress? It is the echo of the 
country at home—the weathercock, that denotes 
and answers the shifting wind—a thing of tail 
nearly all tail, moved by the tail and by the wind, 
with small heading, and that co: ding im- 
plicitly in movement with the broad sail-like 
stern, which widens out behind to catch the rum- 


? 


to see the beautiful life of Jesus—his sweet hu- 
manities, his brotherly love, his abounding sym- 
pathies—made the example of all men. Tho- 
roughly democratic, in his view all men were 
equal. Priests, stripped of their sacerdotal tailor. 
ing, were in his view but men, after all. He 
pitied them, he said, for they were in a wrong 
position—above life’s comforts and sympathies— 
“up in the unnatural cold, they had better come 
down among men, and endure and enjoy with 
them.” “Mankind,” said he, “want the healing 
influences of Humanity. They must love one an- 


himself at the table, he said— 

“Come, my love, give me a cup of coffee. But 
where is William ; not up yet? What time did 
he come in last night? But, my love, you look 
really ill. What is the matter ?” 

“ Oh! father,” said she, taking her place at the 
head of the table, “ William did not come home 
at all last night ; and he has not come home yet ; 
and I am so uneasy.” 

“Do you know anything that can have kept 
him out all night?” i 

“ No, indeed ; I wish I did, father.” ‘ 

“He never was so unaccoufitably absent be- 
fore?” 

“Yes, you know, once, father, he was unexpect- 
edly called upon, while out, to sit up with a dying 


they demanded his life; they would have a spec- 
tacle! It was an “electioneering crisis.” The 
pardon was refused ; the death-warrant was signed, 
and the Governor rose in popularity. 

It was early in the morning, about two months 
after his condemnation, that Reed was sitting on 
the edge of his mattress, Emily kneeling beside 
him, an open Bible on the bed before her, when 
the warden of the prison and the sheriff entered 
the cell with the final decision of the Governor 
and the death-warrant. Guessing their dreadful 
errand by their looks, and wishing to spare her 
the trial, Reed turned to his wife, and said— 

“Dear Emily, I will en, you to step out, 
and procure some pa ‘or me. 

Emily arose to ae as she was requested, and 


then, relinquishing her to the care of Dr. Hyde, 
who ‘supported her from the room, placed her in 
his carriage, and drove with herhome. The drive 
was gone through in perfect silence by both. Ar- 
rived at her house, the carriage stopped, the steps 
were let down, and Dr. Hyde, getting out, assist- 
ed Emily to alight. Seeing that she could not 
stand, that she was deadly pale, and cold, and her 
respiration short, quick, and labored, he raised 
her in his arms, bore her to her chamber, laid her 
upon her bed, and summoned ber maid. Emily 
appeared to be dying ; a cold clammy sweat broke 
out upon her brow, and she breathed in gasps. 
She had not yet attempted to speak, but, seeing 
the doctor linger, she said, in broken sentences, 
and an expiring voice— 
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m his i Sees ert 1 + mr me his bold steep ; rock y. and emooth open glade; vista turns, it turns; when that stops, it stops; and in | World as it should be.” paennemen ove t it, and so I was very aneeny?? at the men, she stopped short, and, turning back, | comfort him—sustain him—and when—when & 
*en wit, inimitable humor, and child- and | thick woods; pond and dell; crowned with native 


simple mirthfulness; his full appreciation of the 
beautifal in art and nature, impressed us with 
the conviction that we were the guest of no ordi- 
nary man; that we were communing with unmis- 
‘akable genins—such an one as might have added 
vn Wit and eloquence of Ben Johnson’s famous 
—w} at the Mermaid, or that which Lamb, and 
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forest, and sown thick underneath with every 


shrub and flow 
va ag of the earth, almost. Some of 
hills. 


calmish weather looks as steadfast and firm as 
though it was riveted to the centre. The wind 
blows, and the little popularity-hunting head 
dodges this way and that, in endless fluctuation. 
Such isC or a great portion of it. Jt will 
point to the northwest heavens of Liberty, when- 


bly upon it, from the regions of political fair 
eB en ie will abolish slavery at the Capitol. 
when it has already been doomed to abolition and 





death here else in the . ‘It will be 
| im'at the death. » a 


ever the Anti-Slavery breezes bear down irresisti- 


His health, never robust, had been gradually 
failing for some time previous to his death. He 
needed more repose and quiet than his duties as 
an editor left him; and to this end he purchased 
a small and pleasant farm in his loved Pemige- 
wasset valley, in the hope that he might there 
recruit his wasted energies. In the 6th month of 
the year of his death, in a letter to us, he spoke of 
his prospects in language which even then brought 
moisture to our eyes: 








“Yes,I remember. Oh! well, something of the 
same kind has happened now, you may depend. 
We shall see or hear from him presently. Your 
uneasiness is groundless, for, of course, if anything 
evil had happened to him, you would have known 
it before this. ‘Bad news travels quickly, you 
know, my child.” 
~ Yes; “bad news travels quick,” but not such 
bad news as awaited this doomed family. It was 
curious, was it not, that, while all the city rang 
with the murder, and the names of the parties, 
the family most fatally interested in the dire event 











placed herself beside her husband, and, passing 
one arm around him, as though to shield him from 
she said— 

“ Some new trouble awaits you, dear William, 
and I must stay to see you through it. There is 
nothing you are called to endure that I must not 
try to bear with you.” 

“Emily,” said Reed, “you never refused me 
aught before; will you now refuse to leave me 
alone with these gentlemen, when I entreat you 
to do so?” 


“No; I will go,” said Emily, and she tott wed 








is ov e back to me.” ; 
r With the tears streaming from his eyes, the 
pastor went to execute his mission. He returned 
to the condemned cell, prayed oe comforted, 
strengthened the prisoner ; attend him upon 
the scaffold, received his dying requests, and, in 
half an hour afterwards, took charge of his re- 
mains, and; having seen them prepared for burial, 
went back to the widow. 

He found her lying in extreme prostration, but 
sensible of his approach. She turned her glassy 
eyes upon He did not tell her anything ; it 
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was needless. She saw him by her bedside, and 
knew that all was done. 
Did Emily Reed die? 








Reader! the heart stayed 
upon God, however sadly, sternly tried, never breaks. 
‘And one whose feelings are always under the con- 
trol of religious principle may be bruised and 
bowed, but never broken, never felled. The ten- 
sion had been long and tight—nature had been 
severely tasked—and for weeks Emily Reed lay 
trembling between life and death, in a state of 
nervous excitability, that could not bear the sound 
of a footfall, or the admission of a ray of light into 
her darkened chamber, yet she lived ; and it is wor- 
thy of remark, that, while Agnes Ray, the undis- 
ciplined child of passion, was maddened by the 
sight of her lover’s dead body, and while her pa- 
rents were left in childless desolation, Emily 
Reed, through her infinitely more severe trials, 
called on God, bore up, and lived. Nor was her 
life passed in vain regret or unavailing gloom. 
She knew that she should best honor her hus- 
band’s memory by devoting herself cheerfully to 
the moral and intellectual culture of his children. 
She lived, and her life was rich—rich in the affec- 
tions of her children; rich in the esteem of her 
friends ; rich in good deeds; and rich in the hope 
of a blessed re-union in heaven. 


THE NATIONAL ERA. 











WASHINGTON, OCTOBER 21, 1847. 











BILLS, 





O¢s~Last week I had bills sent to those of my old subscribers 
to the Philanthropist, who are in arrears, or are commencing 
new volumes. They have had a week to think. Will they 
now please act. I am very anxious that they should square 
accounts with me, especially as the experiment I made for 
their sakes will prove (as is generally the case with such ex- 
periments) a losing concern to the hopeful experimenter. 

G. Baiiey, Jun. 


a 


AMERICAN MISSIONARY ASSOCIATION, 





We would direct special attention to the inter- 
esting intelligence from the Mendi Mission, in 
another column, and to the appeal, in our adver- 
tising columns, in behalf of the American Mis- 
sionary Association. 

SEN A dS 


POWER OF CONGRESS—VARIOUS QUESTIONS, 





“The National Era of the 23d instant has an 
elaborate editorial article on the subject of the 
powers of Congress, in which it is contended that 
Congress has no constitutional authority to create 
slavery within any State. This will be readily 
conceded ; but it must also be admitted that it can- 
not prevent or prohibit the introduction of sla- 
very into any State. The Wilmot Proviso under- 
takes to do the latter, and hence exceeds the power 
of Congress. 

“We concede that, in the laws made by Con- 
gress for the government of Territories, slavery 
may be prohibited; but Congress is divested ot 
all power over the subject the moment such ‘l'er- 
ritory, or any portion of it, becomes one of the 
States of the Union. 

“Nor do we conceive that Congress can stipu- 
late, as a condition of admission, that slavery shall 
not exist in such State. The Wilmot Proviso 
does not stop at prohibiting slavery in Territories 
during their continuance as such, but excludes it 
forever ; thus endeavoring to preclude the people 
of such Territory, on being admitted into the Un- 
ion, from all judgment or action on the matter. 

“The National Era supposes that, because sla- 
very has been abolished in Mexico, it cannot be 
created in any territory which may be ceded by 
that country to the United States. But this, we 
apprehend, is an error. The Mexican laws on 
the subject would cease to be operative the mo- 
ment the territory came into our possession, un- 
less they were re-established by Congress; and 
the States formed out of such territory would pos- 
sess all the rights now exercised by other States. 
Congress can neither create nor destroy the right 
of property in persons; hence, were this right of 
property recognised in the Mexican States, Con- 
gress could not, on the cession of such States, or 
any of them, to the United States, divest individ- 
uals of that right, and set the slaves free. It 
might be stipulated with Mexico, it is true, that 
slavery should be abolished in the territory in- 
tended to be ceded, prior to the cession ; but, when 
ceded, we are of opinion that Congress could not 
cause the slaves to be emancipated, without com- 

pensation being made to owners.” 


Baltimore Clipper. 

We shall avail ourselves of the occasion pre- 
sented by this extract, to consider several points 
connected with the subject of slavery-extension. 

The Baltimore Clipper, which we take pleas- 
ure in recognising as an independent and a man- 
ly paper, in its opening paragraph, does not 
state the whole of our position. We assumed, 
what nobody denies, that Congress cannot create 
slavery within a State, and contended that it can- 
not create slavery in any Territory under its ju- 
risdiction. The last point has always been main- 
tained by the Liberty party, but only recently 
insisted upon by leading Democratic politicians. 

The Clipper says: “1t must also be admitted, 
that it (Congress) cannot prevent or prohibit the 
introduction of slavery into any State. The Wil- 
mot Proviso undertakes to do the latter, and hence 
exceeds the power of Congress.” This is a mis- 
apprehension in toto of the nature of the Proviso, 
the language of which is—. 

“* Provided, ‘That there shall be neither slavery 
nor involuntary servitude in any territory which 
shall hereafter be acquired by or annexed to the United 
States by virtue of this appropriation, or in any other 
manner whatsoever, except for crimes, whereof 
the party shall have been duly convicted: Pro- 
vided, always, ‘That any person escaping into that 
territory, trom whom labor or service is lawfully 
claimed in any one of the United States, such per- 
son may be lawfully reclaimed and carried out ot 
such territory, to the person claiming his or her 
service.” 

It does not aim “to prevent or prohibit the in- 
troduction of slavery into any State;” its opera- 
tion is to be strictly confined to territory that may 
be acquired by the United States; hence, it is en- 
tirely exempt from the objection raised by the 
Clipper. \n fact, our contemporary, we are pleas- 
ed to see, concedes, in the following paragraph, 
all that the Proviso proposes to accomplish : 


“We concede,” he says, “ that, in the laws made 
by Congress for the Government of Territories, 
slavery may be prohibited; but Congress is di- 
vested of all power over the subject the moment 
such territory, or any portion of it, becomes one 
of the States of the Union.” 


So far, then, there is not a single point of dif- 
ference between the Clipper and those who origi- 
nated and have been prominent in advocating the 
Proviso. They claim simply that Congress shall 
prohibit the introduction of slavery into the Ter- 
ritories of California and New Mexico, but admit 
that States formed out of them, when in the Un- 
ion, may allow slavery, if they please, without jus- 
tifiable interference on the part of Congress. As 
to our own opinion on this point, we confess, we 
see no power in Congress to prevent any free State 
of the Union from opening the door to the emigra- 
tion of slaves from slave States, with their masters.* 
its exemption from the curse of slavery depends, so 
far as We can see, upon its own independent action. 
If N. Jersey should choose so to alter her Constitu- 
tion, and pass such laws as to allow slaveholders 
from Maryland to settle within her borders, with 
their slaves, and hold them there, we know of no 
Federal power that could be brought to bear consti- 
tutionally against that particular evil. But, hap- 
pily, this is a point of no practical importance. 
The spectacle of a free State substituting free by 
slave labor will never be presented in this Union. 

The Clipper continues— 

“Nor do we conceive that Congress can stipu- 
late, as a condition of admission, that slavery shall 
not exist in such State” [as may be formed out of 
territory acquired from Mexico.] 

Should the Proviso become law, and slavery be 
kept out of the new territory, the question whether 
Congress has such a power or not, will not be 
raised. No slave State will demand admission. 
But, the abstract principle, thus stated by the 
Clipper, we deny. The question now is one of 
power, not policy. The Clipper does not conceive 
that Congress can make the exclusion of slavery 
& condition to admission. Why not? What pro- 
vision of the Constitution divests it of such a 
Power? Is the admission of States made obliga- 
tory upon Congress? What is the language of 
the Constitution ? 

“ New States may be admitted by Congress into 
this Union.” 

An absolute right is herein conferred on Con- 
seg new States, but no absolute right 
of admission is secured by it to new States; no 
poe duty is imposed on Congress; the whole 
Subject is left to its discretion. It may admit new 


x, States formed out of the Northwestern Terri- 
b wie’ by the granting such priv- 
We suppose is the fact,—ZEd. Era, 





States, or reject them; and it may require the ex- 
clusion of slavery, either in whole or in part, asa 
condition to admission, This view is confirmed 
by the action of Congress in relation to Texas. 
No one dreamed, when the joint resolution for its 
admission was before that body, that its rejection 
would have been unconstitutional ; and the entire 
vote of the slaveholding members of the House, 
the action of the slaveholding Administration, the 
vote of slaveholding Texas—all recognised the 
power of Congress to demand conditions to the ad- 
mission of Texas as a State—one of which was, 
the exclusion of slavery fromall that portion of it lying 
north of 36 deg. 30 min. ‘The condition, blunder- 
ingly, no doubt, referred in language to States to 
be created out of that portion of territory, instead 
of the territory itself. But, if Congress can require 
the exclusion of slavery above 36 deg. 30 min. of 
north latitude, as a condition to the admission of 
a State into the Union, then it can require the 
exclusion of slavery below that line as a condition 


tution from which the power, as exercised in the 

case of Texas, could be inferred, was that we have 

quoted—“ new States may be admitted by Con- 

gress into the Union”—but this confers an entire, 

not partial, discretionary power on Congress. 
The Clipper proceeds— 


“The National Era supposes that, because sla- 
very has been abolished in Mexico, it cannot be 
created in any territory which may be ceded by 
that country to the United States. But this, we 
apprehend, is an error. The Mexican laws on 
the subject would cease to be operative the mo- 
ment the territory came into our possession, un- 
lese they were re-established by Congress; and 
the. States formed out of such territory would pos- 
sess all the rights now exercised by other States.” 


The Clipper clearly proceeds on the supposition 
that there would be no transition state between 
the alienation of these territories from Mexico 
and their admission as States into our Union. 
Let us meet every contingency. New Mexico 
and California, on being acquired by the United 
States, would either become Territories or States 
ofthe Union. If the latter, they might allow sla- 
very to be introduced, but this would not be an 
event within the range of probabilities. It is 
doubtful, however, whether New Mexico would 
become a State at once, and it is very certain that 
California would not, for it has not the requisite 
population. Let us suppose they would continue 
for atime Territories of the Union. The Mexican 
laws would cease to have any force, unless re-en- 
acted or tacitly allowed by Congress. Their al- 
lowance would continue, their re-enactment would 
renew, the prohibition of slavery. But, suppose 
they were not re-enacted, the Territories would 
be under the sole jurisdiction of the Federal Gov- 
ernment, which, as the Clipper admits, has no 
power to create slavery. How, then, could you 
introduce the evil there? It is purely local, de- 
pending on municipal law; but the municipal law 
of the States has no extra-territorial force. The 
law of slavery in Arkansas, or Louisiana, or Tex- 
as, is a law binding within the limits of those 
States severally, but not extending to United States 
territory. If you would enable the planter from 
any of these States to remove to New Mexico 
with his slaves, and hold them there, there must be 





a law of slavery enacted in that Territory by Con- 
gress, which alone has the right to make all need- 
ful rules and regulations for the government of 
the Territories of the Union. But you admit 
Congress can make no such law—it cunnot create 
slavery. 

The Clipper raises another question— 

_ “Congress can neither create nor destroy the 
right of property in persons; hence, were this 
right of property recognised in the Mexican States, 
Congress could not, on the cession of such States, 
or any of them, to the United States, divest indi- 
viduals of that right, and set the slaves free.” 


As slavery exists in no Mexican State, the 
question presented by the Clipper can never be- 
come a practical one in relation to the cession of 
any portion of the Mexican territory; but as the 
doctrine assumed has been acted upon in relation 
to Texas, Florida, and Louisiana, and is pro- 
claimed by some of the supporters of the Wilmot 
Proviso, who emphatically disclaim any purpose 
of applying that measure to other than /ree terri- 
tory, it is proper to examine it. 

The Clipper, in asserting, in another part of its 
article, that “the Mexican laws would cease to be 
operative the moment the territory came into our 
possession,” assumes what undoubtedly is true, 
that the moment the cession is made and accept- 
ed, the jurisdiction of the ceding Power termi- 
nates, and that of the accepting Power begins. 
The laws of the former cease at once to be opera- 
rative, unless assented to or re-enacted by the 
latter. Whatever binding force they may have 
must be derived in one of these two ways /vom the 
Government to which the cession is made. But it is 
manifest that this Government cannot re-enact 
what it cannot enact, or be construed into assent- 
ing to any law which it has no power to originate, 
and which is repugnant to constitutional restric- 
tions upon its power. 

When a territory, in which slavery exists by 
the laws of the country to which it belongs, is 
ceded to the Government of the United States, its 
slave laws cease to be operative, so far as the sov- 
ereignty or jurisdiction of that country is con- 
cerned, and can have no force unless assented to 
or re-enacted by Congress. The state of sla- 
very, being purely local, and against natural 
right, terminates. Assent to the laws upon which 
it depended, or re-enactment of them, on the part 
of Congress, would, therefore, amount to an ac- 
tual creation of slavery, which, as Mr. Dallas 
truly contends, is not in the power of any legisla- 
tion by Congress. 

On this question, then, our position is, that 
when slaveholding territory is ceded to this Gov- 
ernment, slavery terminates at the moment the 
cession is consummated, and by that act ; that, if it 
thereafter continue, it is an abuse repugnant to 
the Constitution of the United States; that, what- 
ever laws may be enacted by Congress recognis- 
ing it, they are all unconstitutional; and that an 
act of Congress repealing these laws, and declar- 
ing such slavery illegal, would not be divesting 
the holders of such territorial slaves of any rights, 
but relieving the latter from great wrongs too long 
tolerated by unconstitutional legislation. 

As we have gone thus far into this branch of the 
great subject of the relations of slavery to the 
Constitution, we may as well push the inquiry a 


little further. If our position be correct, the 


question arises, what bearing will it have on the 
constitutional view of slavery, as existing in the 
States which have been formed out of slavehold- 
ing territory ceded to the United States? And 
here we present a communication, which the 
writer, from whom we differ on some points, 
has expressed a desire to see inserted in the Era. 
It discusses the question just stated : 


“ Lower Saainaw, Micuican, 
“ September 13, 1847. 

“Some time ago there appeared in the Allany 
Patriot several pieces, contesting the ground very 
confidently and long assumed by the National Era, 
that Congress had no authority whatever in re- 
lation to slavery in the States. The pieces were 
respectfully written, and, as I thought, altogether 
successul in overthrowing the positions taken by 
the Era. Somewhat to my surprise, I acknow- 
ledge, no notice was taken of them by the Era. 

“ But there was one position—'is true the writer 
referred to and the Era arrived at it by different 
ways—in which they fully agreed. 1t was this: 
that in the Territories, no person could, by law or 
Constitution, be made a slave ; that there the con- 
dition of slavery was inadmissible and void. 

“The Era having said that this was because 
Congress had xo power whatever in the premises, 
either to establish slavery or not to establish it, 
he was asked if one, or avy part, of these Terri- 
tories should duly present to Congress a State 
Constitution with a provision for slavery in it, 
and Congress should find no fault with it, but ac- 
cept it—vould this acquiescence, or carelessness, 
or call it what you will, of Congress, confer a 
sae of which it did not itself possess a parti- 
. wa ete indeed, it was bound to see that no 
cata ee up to the time that the State Con- 

On was presented to be ratified? Or, if I 


can make myself 
mode, confer on a P sans can Congress, by any 


itselr Possess? power which it does not 
«“ : . 
and 1 prortednahi t view of the Constitution— 
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gress—is merely a condition of force, of unlawful 
force. It has no sanction whatever, because there 
was none to give. 

“ And as it is true that power, when once Con- 
ferred on any Government by a competent author- 
ity, is forever afterwards inalienable;* and as 
slavery is inconsistent with all our popular, gov- 
ernmental, and constitutional aims and objects, it 
must exist in opposition to them. Therefore, Con- 
gress has not only the authority, but it is bound 
by its oath, by good faith to all concerned, to de- 
clare it so, at as early a day as it can. 

“The Missouri Compromise I regard as of no 
validity—Congress having no greater power to 
destroy men’s rights south of a certain line than 
they have north of it. Their powers are preser- 
vative, not destructive. : 

“If nothing more than common was at this time 
depending on the right settlement of the consti- 
tutional question, I should not, in all probability, 
have addressed you this note. But the Conven- 
tion of the Liberty party will soon take place, and 
it would be unfortunate in them to publish, as 
theirs, a wrong construction of an instrument 
that has been so long before them, about which 
they have written much, and profess to know 
much. Svch a construction would be the more 
deplorable, too, inasmuch as it would tend to re- 
tard rather than advance the cause of Liberty 
among us, 

“ Besides, the members of Congress from the 
free States will need, at the next session, every 
contribution of constitutional information that 
they can get, to keep them from falling into the 
ambushegof the slaveholders. A construction of 
the Congtitution, then, which cannot be over- 
turned ; yhich confers on them authority to ad- 
vance Liberty among us, by the final extirpation 
of slavery; Which increases their feeling of re- 
sponsibili:y—in fine, gives them full power over 
the whole question—appears to me cannot fail to 
encourage them, whilst it disheartens their adver- 
saries. James G. Birney. 





*“ The covenant by which the free States refuse to protect 
all within their limits from whom they expect and require 
allegiance, and by which they attempt to transfer their 
power to individuals of other States, being a sinful one, is 
no proof that the power itself is alienable. Indeed, the dis- 
content which its exercise never fails to procnee, which it 
ever will produce, as long as men value at all, as they ought, 
the blessings that they see are about to be wrested from the 
delivered slave, as long as they have a spark of humanity 
that the keenest distress can kindle in them—proves the re- 
verse.” 

There is no ground for the surprise expressed 
by the writer in the first paragraph of this note. 
We saw the articles in the Patriot, but we do not 
recollect that they were addressed to us particu- 
larly, or that they appeared under a responsible 
name. If any gentleman desire to controvert our 
opinions, he is at liberty to do so in the columns 
of the Eva. 

As to the points made in this communication : 
we are not a lawyer, and must confess a natural 
reluctance to express our opinions on difficult 
constitutional questions. But when called upon, 
we feel bound to speak what we think, with defer- 
ence to those whose opinions are entitled to much 
more consideration. 

We agree with the writer of the communica- 
tion in the proposition implied in his question— 
“Can Congress by any mode confer on a State & 
power which it does not itself possess?” It can- 
not. We believe that slavery cannot exist in any 
territory of the United States, no matter whether 
free or slaveholding when it was acquired, unless 
as an unconstitutional abuse: that this constitu- 
tional impossibility, if we may use the phrase, 
exists, and the right and duty of Congress to 
abolish the abuse continue, up to the hour the 
Territory passes from its condition of Territorial 
dependence to that of a State of the Union; but 
that thenceforth, Congress has no power over the 
evil. The Territory, with this abuse, once ad- 
mitted as a State, is no longer a ward, no longer 
under the jurisdiction of Congress, any further 
than it has jurisdiction over the other States, and 
the extent of this is to be determined by the 
grants of powers in the Constitution. But we 
can find no grant of power to abolish, by Con- 
gressional legislation, slavery in the new States 
thus admitted, which would not authorize the 
same kind of abolition in all the States. The 
time when Congress could act has gone by; and 
it is now too late, at least, for that body to repair 
the evil it allowed. On admitting the Territory 
into the Union as a State, it parted with its Ter- 
ritorial sovereignty over it. 

The communication, we think, fails entirely in 
the attempt to prove that Congress has any such 
power. Its argument, ii we understand it, is 
this: Slavery, down to the moment when the Ter- 
ritory is admitted as a State, is unconstitutional. 
It continued to be unconstitutional in the State. 
“And as it is true that power, when once con- 
ferred on any Government by a competent au- 
thority is forever afterwards inalienable; and as 
slavery is inconsistent with all our popular, gov- 
ernmental, and constitutional aims and objects, it 
must exist in opposition to them ; therefore, Con- 
gress has not only the authority, but it is bound 
by its oath, by good faith to all concerned, to de- 
clare it so at as early a day as it can.” 

We cannot admit the essential premise of this 
argument—“ that power, when once conferred on 
any Government, by acompetent authority, is for- 
ever afterwards inalienable.” It is inalienable Jy 
the Government on which it is conferred, during the 
time for which it is granted, unless the grant be 
accompanied by a provision empowering aliena- 
tion sooner. But the broad, unqualified proposi- 
tion, that “power, when once conferred on any 
Government by a competent authority, is inalien- 
able,” cannot be true. The competent authority 
may not only empower the Government on which 
it confers power, to alienate it or a portion of it, 
in certain cases, but it may itself alienate, that is, 
transfer to another, the power thus conferred ; or 
it may limit the term of the power. This it has 
done in regard to the power of Congress over the 
Territories. The competent authority has con- 
ferred on Congress power to dispose of, and make 
all needful rules and regulations for the govern- 
ment of, the Territories of the United States, but 
that grant of power terminates with the organiza- 
tion of the Territory into a State, and its admis- 
sion into the Union, for then the power to dispose 
of such Territory, and make all needful rules and 
regulations for it, is secured by the Constitution 
to the State Government, which it has adopted. 
Congrtss has emancipated a people, on whom the 
“competent authority” confers the power which 
before was lodged in that body. This is a plain 
act of slienation of power, from one Government 
to another. Of course, the same Constitution 
vests in Congress a certain jurisdiction in rela- 
tion to the States, but it is one entirely distinct 
from its Territorial jurisdiction, embracing with- 
in its scope only exceptions to State sovereignty. 

Another premise of the argument has, in our 
opinion, little force. Grant that slavery “is in- 
consistent With all our popular, governmental, and 
constitutional aims and objects,” it does not follow 
that Coagress is bound, or has the right, to take 
action against it, in the States. This is assuming 
for Congress the omnipotence of a British Parlia- 
ment—of a Governnient of inherent, not dele- 
gated and well-defined powers. Congress can act 
only as it is enabled to do so by the Constitution. 
[t may deem many things “inconsistent with our 
popular, governmental, and constitutional aims 
and objects,” and yet have no power to remove 
them. The absence of a common school system 
in some of the States is a very great evil, “in- 
consistent with all our popular, governmental, and 
constitutional aims and objects,” but Congress has 
no right to dictate to these States, or pass any 
declaratory act, on the subject. 


Some Anti-Slavery men appear unable to un- 
derstand why we set ourselves in opposition to 
doctriries which claim for the General Govern- 
ment a constitutional power over slavery in the 
States. 

We oppose them for the same reasons that we 
oppose the doctrines of the ultra slaveholders, 
which deny that Congress has any power to pro- 
hibit slavery in the Territories, or prevent its ex- 
tension into new territory. They are, in our 
estimation, equally unconstitutional. 

Such doctrines, we think, are not only un- 
true, but injurious. They can never command 
the assent of a large majority of the people of the 
Northern States; they will always encounter the 
united resistance of the South ; they throw into 
the scale of slavery the whole force of State 
pride and State sovereignty; they give the ad- 
vocates of slavery a decided advantage over us, 
by changing the issue from Freedom against Sla- 





very, to Consolidation against State Sovereignty ; 


they tend to unsettle the confidence of the peo- 
ple in the wisdom and safety of our organization, 
by awakening the suspicion that in the warmth 
of our zeal for the attainment of a noble object, 
we are losing sight of the character of the means 
we employ. 

Finally, they are unnecessary. Let us use all 
the constitutional power we have, before we resort 


‘to a mode of interpretation that would annihilate 


the States, and make the General Government 
omnipotent. The desideratum is, a proper senti- 
ment in the slaveholding States. Unless this can 
be produced, we, for one, have no hope of the 
peaceful abolition of slavery. 


o — 


UNITED STATES AND GREAT BRITAIN. 


The Connecticut Whig, an able Whig paper re- 
cently commenced at Hartford, Connecticut, pub- 
lishes comparative tables of the growth of popu- 
lation in Great Britain and the United States, 


as follows: 


United States. Great Britain. 


1790, 3,929,827 3,540,733 
1800, 5,305,940 10,942,646 
1810, 7,238,814 12,396,803 
1820, 9,638,101 14,431,139 
1830, 12,866,020 | 16,592,028 
1840, 17,068,666 18,844,434 


The Whig remarks : 

“<'They must increase, but I must decrease,’ 
might have been the appropriate language on the 
lips of the mother country, when her recreant 
colonies declared and won their independence.” 

Were this true, we do not believe that the editor 
of the Whig or any generous American would 
take pleasure in the fact. Thedecay of an ancient 
and illustrious empire is at all times a melan- 
choly spectacle ; but when its power has “on the 
whole been habitually abused to the oppression of 
mankind, there js a feeling of gratification in wit- 
nessing the retribution Which has at length over- 
taken it. But Britain, though not blameless in 
the use of her power, although she has at times 
perverted it t¢ the accomplishment of indefen- 
sible ends, haf still a claim upon the respect 
and sympathia of mankind. She has been am- 
bitious, but né@ mean. She has sought her own 
aggrandizemer, but in so doing has not been al- 
together unmitdful of the great interests of hu- 
manity. We «nnot forget that, though from a 
natural feeling of pride, and a mistaken view of 
her interests, ske opposed our Independence, we are 
yet indebted toher for our Lidertics. It was from 
England that the doctrines of popular rights were 
transplanted to this country, where, if they have 
flourished with more vigor, it is because no ob- 
structions founded in long-established prejudice, 
usage, or law, have opposed their growth. The 
mission of England has been a glorious one. The 
Civilization of these United States and the Can- 
adas, which promises to overspread the whole 
North American continent, is an offshoot from her 
own robust stock. Her language, customs, and 
institutions, propagated in the East, are subduing 
the degrading superstitions of India, and giving 
a new life to Australasia. She cannot but regard 
with the deepest interest the great branches of 
a family speaking her languege, cherishing the 
same fundamertal principles of civil liberty, 
which are dear to her, though some of them should 
seem to be destined to reach a height not yet at- 
tained by herself; nor can they cease to regard 
without admiration the mother empire, which has 
acquired a power Rome in her palmiest days never 
wielded. 

But the table quoted above does injustice to Great 
Britain. The comparison should be made between 
the British Empire and the United States. England 
and Scotland have increased in population at a 
rate about equal to that of the New England 
States. The most striking growth of our popu- 
lation has taken place in the new States of the 
Union; and to obtain a correct view of the growth 
of the British Empire, we must embrace in our 
calculations her powerful colonies in all parts of 
the world. 

Nor is it a fact, that she has decreased while 
we have increased. The separation of these 
United Colonies has proved, in the end, an advan- 
tage to Britain. She was relieved of large colo- 
nial expenditure, of the heavy responsibility of 
defending a vast tract of distant possessions 
against hostile neighbors; and the rapidity of 
their growth, in consequence of being left to 
govern themselves, has furnished her such a mar- 
ket as would not have been created in a state of 
colonial dependence. 

And there is no natural antagonism between 
the two countries. The growth of one does not 
involve the decay of the other. On the contrary, 
the more vigorous the life of one, the greater the 
prosperity of the other. ‘The enlargement of 
British possessions, the extension of British mar- 
kets, stimulate British manufactures, and the re- 
sult is, increased consumption of American cotton 
and breadstuffs. The enlargement of American 
possessions secures at once a better supply for 
British wants, and a better market for British 
wares. 

There are but two points on which there is any 
danger of future collision—Cuba and Canada. 
The possession of Cuba is by no means necessary 
either to the United States or Great Britain. All 
that is necessary is, that it should be held by a 
Power like Spain, whose weakness makes her 
harmless. It is only in the event of a contem- 
plated change of sovereignty that the subject of 
its possession assumes a new and important as- 
pect. In that contingency, a struggle might arise 
between England and America; for, however im- 
portant the former might deem its acquisition, by 
the latter it would be deemed a measure of self- 
preservation. Its possession would be an evil to 
this country, rendered necessary, perhaps, as a 
matter of self-defence. Its possession by Great 
Britain would not be necessary to her safety, though 
it might promote her interests. The question 
for her to decide would be—whether its probable 
advantages would pay for the hazards, and waste, 
and blood, and convulsions, and perpetual ani- 
mosities, which a struggle for its possession would 
cost. The obvious interest of both parties is to 
let it alone. 

As to the Canadas, Collision is hardly prob- 
able. At some future day, the progress of events 
and advance of opinion, may point to the obvious 
policy of separation. That these colonies shoyld 
always continue dependent, is not in the nature 
of things; nor is it desirable. The best policy 
undoubtedly is, for the mother country to concede 
gracefully to popular opinion, yield prudently 
to the demands of the liberal party. This will 
prevent civil convulsion, the growth of hostile 
feeling, and prolong, though not indefinitely, 
the control of the Home Government. When 
the proper time shall come, if these colonies with 
comparative unanimity should ask independence, 
let the lessons of the past be listened to, and it 
will be magnanimously granted. Should pride 
resist, then would come the tug of war, and in 
that contingency alone may we apprehend colli- 
sion between the United States and Great Britain 
on our Northern border. Of the final result of the 
struggle there could be no doubt. The Canadas 
would become independent; but, judging from 
the past, this would not affect the interests, much 
less touch the vitality, of Great Britain. The 
principle of Free Trade is steadily making con- 
verts throughout the world. The day will come 
when it will be universally recognised and acted 
upon. Suppose Canadian independence achieved, 
suppose Canadian annexation to the American 
Union accomplished, and the Free Trade policy 
in the ascendant. What interest of Great Britain 
would suffer? All that the Canadas are now 
good for to her, is their trade; but she would enjoy 
just as much of it then—and that is not all: judg- 
ing from the history of our own country, that 
trade would be greatly enhanced in value. 

Only let men be reasonable, wise as to times 
and seasons, discard the dictates of a blind pride, 
and the greatest revolutions can be accomplished 
Without violence. f 

There is one part of the social system of this 
country which will always act as a conservative 
element in our dealings with Great Britain, and 
that is Slavery. Its instinct of self-preservation 
makes it a peacemaker, where war would be dan- 





gerous to its existence; and its supporters all 


know that nothing would threaten its life more 
than a war with Great Britain. It is hardly 
going too far to say that Slavery did more than 
all the intelligence and religion and peace inter- 
ests of this country beside, to prevent a war from 
growing out of the Oregon controversy. Its self- 
ish fear did what no disinterested love of peace 
or wise statesmanship would otherwise have ac- 
complished Owing to this cause, it will be « long 
time before the prediction of T. B. King, of Geor- 
gia, made at the Chicago Convention, sball be 
fulfilled: “In our next contest with John Bull, 
and a contest must come, as sure as the great world 
rolls round, the theatre of action will be on these 
inland lakes.” 


ANOTHER PAGE IN THE HISTORY OF THE 
CENSORSHIP OF THE PRESS. 





Some time since, appeared the following notice 
in the Charleston Mercury: 


THE AMERICAN SUNDAY SCHOOL UNION. 

We find the following in a late number of the 
Cheraw Gazette: 

“From a book published by the above Society, 
entitled ‘Jacob and his Sons; or the Second Part 
of a Conversation between Mary and her Mother, 
we extract the following, which may be found on 
pages 45 and 46: 

“* What is a slave, mother? asked Mary. ‘Is 
it a servant?” 

“Yes” replied her mother; ‘slaves are ser- 
vants, for they work for their masters, and wait 
on them ; but they are not hired servants, but are 
bought and sold, like beasts, and have nothing but 
what their master chooses to give them. ‘They 
are obliged to work very hard; and sometimes 
their masters use them cruelly, beat’them, and 
starve them, and kill them; for they have nobody 
to help them. Sometimes they are chained to- 
gether, and driven about like beasts. ” 


This was designed as a general description of 
slavery, not in this country particularly, but as 
existing throughout the world. As such, no one 
not drunk with prejudice, will deny its general 
correctness. Take the slaves as a class, on the 
plantations of the South, in Cuba, in the French 
colonies, in Brazil, it certainly may be said with 
truth, and not even the Charleston Mercury will 
deny, that “ sometimes their master's use them cru- 
elly, beat them, and starve them, for they have 
nobody to help them.” But South Carolina hav- 
ing resolved to revoluticnize the opinions of man- 
kind on this subject, her editors take the matter 
up, and brand the publication of this passage as a 
base libel, and the Mercury joins with the Che- 
raw Gazette in “recommenling all Southern 
men who, by specious pretences, have been in- 
duced to sustain this Society, to withdraw from 
it at once all further countenance and support.” 

We did suppose the matter would terminate 
with this flourish. We were under the impres- 
sion that the day when societies and publishers 
thought it no dishonor to expurgate their publi- 
cations to suit the fastidious demands of slavery, 
had gone by. But it was all a mistake. Let it be 
known throughout the length ard breadth of the 
land, that one religious society—the American 
Sunday School Union—still meekly acknowledges 
the censorship of Slavery. 

The Board of Managers of the South Carolina 
Sunday School Union took the matter in hand, 
and published in the last Charleston Mercury a 
preamble and resolution, from which we extract 
the following It tells the whole story: 


“The objectionable pages pomted out in one 
(and but one) of the Society’s publications, em- 
bracing now several thousand volumes, and which 
have been made the theme of the most unquali- 
fied and unwarrantable assertions, have been in 
print nearly twenty years, and, during that time, 
(although the language may be regarded as ob- 
noxious to the South,) has never heen brought to 
the notice of the Publishing Committee The 
work referred to was issued at a time when the 
subject was comparatively but little agituted, and 
under such circumstances that, if all the facts of 
the case were detailed, would vindicate the Soci- 
ety from any disposition to agitate or meddle with 
atopic altogether foreign to the designs of the Amer- 
ican Sunday School Union. 

“The Board of Managers of the South Carolina 
Sunday School Union are happy in being able to 
state, that, upon a representation of this subject 
recently made to the Committee of Publication, 
in Philadelphia, they unanimously resolved to 
‘drop the objectionable book from their catalogue,’ 
and have instructed one of their Vice Presidents, 
residing in this city, (Charles Edmondston, Esq.,) 
to receive from the Charleston Depository any 
copies of the objectionable work remaining unsold, 
and to return the same.* Thus the Parent Soci- 
ety has given the most substantial evidence of its 
disposition to circulate and publish no work that 
is exceptionable in its character and spirit to the 
American public. Therefore, 

“ Resolved, That the confidence of this board in 
the American Sunday School Union is undimin- 
ished ; and that the recent action of their Commit- 
tee of Publication is sufficient pledge that nothing 
will at any time hereafter be issued from the press 
under their control calculated to awaken sectarian 
feeling or sectional jealousy. 

“ B. Lanneau, President. 

“ Wituiam B. Heriot, Rec. Secretary. 


“N.B. The Carolina Baptist, Cheraw Gazette, 
and other papers which have taken any notice of 
the work referred to, will please copy.” 





* Mr. E. has found but a solitary copy, which is now in his 
possession, and is the last of nine copies only that ever came 
to this depository. 


This transaction may appear too small to deserve 
much notice, but, when well considered, the feel- 
ing of contempt which it at first awakens, gives 
place to one of a graver character. 

The literature of the world is all against sla- 
very. It may not be formally directed against it, 
but, in their disinterested moments, poets cannot 
sing, philosophers reason, orators declaim, with- 
out giving occasional utterance to thoughts glow- 
ing with the inspiration of Freedom. Human 
instinct and human genius are always Anti-Sla- 
very. The great majority of the people of the 
South are not ignorant of this. They know 
that there are few standard works devoid of the 
Anti-Slavery spirit, but they are not yet so far 
gone in their devotion to slavery, as to proscribe 
them utterly, or even to desire mutilated editions, 
from an apprehension of perils to that system. 

But the advocates of eternal slavery take a dif- 
ferent view of the subject. Not satisfied with 
proscribing publications professedly designed to 
create Anti-Slavery sentiment, they would estab- 
lish a universal censorship over the Press, and 
shut out the noblest creations of genius, if any 
portion of them breathe hostility to Slavery. De- 
termined to perpetuate the system, they know that 
adverse inffuences are pressing upon them from all 
quarters, and, among these, none is more potent 
than the issues of a free Press, designed for cir- 
culation among children. If they would succeed 
in their purpose, they must imbue their young 
people with the same doctrines they profess them- 
selves, and guard them against the prevalent ideas 
concerning the horrors of slavery. The judicious 
parent, who sedulously inculcates right princi- 
ples upon his children, entertains little apprehen- 
sion of the effects of the books they may read. 
He relies upon his own example, his unwearied 
instructions, and the power of truth constantly en- 
Jorced, to counteract the influence of anything per- 
nicious in their reading. But, slaveholders of the 
class we have designated, cannot have the same 
faith. They may point to their example, they 
may abound in their instructions, but the fact 
that they are so anxious to exclude from the eyes 
of their children any publication which may in- 
cidentally suggest an idea of the evil of slavery, 
betrays a suspicion, if not a conviction, that the 
truth is not on their side. 

This transaction reveals part of the machinery 
by which the advocates of perpetual slavery are 
seeking to bulwark the evil. I: they could, they 
would place the press of the world under censor- 
ship, so that if it would say nothing for oppres- 
sion, it should breathe no word against it. We 
may abhor their principles, but their policy is bold 
and consistent; the only policy, in fact, which can 
prolong the existence of slavery. 

But what are we to think of publishers, hold- 
ing different principles, who submit to such cen- 
sorship, and suppress or mutilate their issues, un- 
der such dictation? They are allies of the sup- 
porter of perpetual slavery, without being able 
to plead, in justification, his professed convictions. 
They are instruments he uses to carry out a pol- 
icy which, if it could become universal, would 
blot out civilization, and people the earth, not 
with men, but with masters and slaves. 





We do not ask that the American Sunday 


either keep back a great truth, or utter words un- 
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School Union, or any other Society, instituted for 
@ specific, benevolent purpose, should become a 
propagandist of Anti-Slavery opinions; but when 
the subject comes fairly in its way, when it must 


pulatable to slavery, but in accordance with the 
general sentiments of mankind, there can be no 
question as to its duty. If, in its publications. 
illustrative of the duties springing out of the 
various relations of society, it avoid all allusion 
to the relation of servitude or service, lest it 
might seem necessary to mention slavery, or treat 
of the two relations ns if they were equally in har- 
mony with Humanity and Divinity, it proves itself 
at once a coward und a traitor to duty. It may 
win golden opinions from the advocates of eter- 
nal slavery, but it will forfeit the confidence and 
support of all independent, high-minded friends 
of human freedom, both in the South and North. 








—— 


PROTECTION, PATENTS, AND POSTAGE. 


The policy of legislative protection never seems 
more absurd than when applied to discoveries or 
inventions in the arts. A subject of Great Britain 
applying for a patent in this country, is required 
to pay into the Treasury $5, before his application 
can be examined ; the sum required from citizens 
of other countries is $3. These duties, Mr. Burke 
says, “were designed to bear some proportion to 
the duties required of American citizens making 
applications for patents in other countries, and on 
that ground may, perhaps, be defended and justi- 
fied” Wedo not think so, unless they are im- 
posed with the distinct understanding that, if for- 
eign countries will relax their duties we will re- 
lax ours. Under no aspect can they be excused, 
except as inducements to the adoption generally | 
of amore liberal policy. For it is obvious that | 
they are not of the slightest benefit to the mechani- 
cal or scientific genius of this country, while 
they constantly operate, by excluding various use 
ful inventions or discoveries, to the detriment of 
the People at large. The idea of excluding some 
invention of great importance, it may be, in house- 
hold economy, civil engineering, or manufac- 
tures, for the sake of allowing a native genius a 
chance to hit upon it some time or never, is no more 
absurd than the policy of merely retaliating tax- 
ation of Britain upon our genius, by taxation 
upon hers. Who is the gainer? Nobody. Who 
the loser? Everybody. 

The Commissioner of Patents, we are glad to 
notice, recommends that Congress should “ pro- 
vide contingently for the reduction of the duties 
required on-application for patents by the citizens 
or subjects of foreign Governments to thirty dol- 
lars, whenever it shall appear that corresponding 
reductions have been made by these Governments 
of the duties required of American citizens.” He 
adds, that he has reason to believe that the propo- 
sition would be received with favor by some, if 
not all, of the European Governments. Whether 
this be so or not, the provision ought to be made; 
and after using suitable efforts, and waiting a 
proper time, if none of these Governments could 
be induced to adopt a liberal policy, we should 
then act for ourselves, and by reducing the duty 
to the sum proposed contingently, enable the 
whole country to avail itself of the benefits of for- 
eign genius. 

A similar retaliatory policy is pursued in rela- 
tion to postage. The British Government ab- 
surdly imposes an onerous tax on the newspapers 
of this country entering England; and, not to be 
outdone in folly, we follow in its footsteps. On 
every exchange paper received from Britain, we 
must pay on each number three cents postage ; 
just as if the reasons which relieve exchanges at 
home from postage did not apply with equal force 
to exchanges from abroad. 

The political history of England, the state of 
her markets and manufactures, and her monetary 
condition, are just as important to us as if she 
were a part of this Union. Why, then, tax intel- 
ligence between the two countries? To whose 
benefit does it enure? Nobody’s; while all 
the journalists in this country, who would avail 
themselves of original sources of information for 
the benefit of their readers, are subjected to a bur- 
densome tax on account of their enterprise. It is 
a wretched excuse to say that Great Britain sets 
the example. One fool ought not to make many. 
She taxes the intelligence of her people, and so, 
to be even with her, we tax the intelligence of 
ours! Beautiful work for wise Governments! 
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ALARMING, 





The Alliance and Visiter, of Boston, cautions the 
New England people against the employment of 
Irish and German laborers or servants, who are 
Catholics. It says: 

“ Now, if we couple this state of things with 
the fact, that all Papists are required to confess 
all their doings to their priests, we see at once 
that the Romish priests who are flooding the 
country are immediately informed of all that is 
passing in our families. Our domestic concerns 
are therefore all public. The Pope knows, or has 
the means of knowing, all that transpires in the 
privacy and confidence of our domestic life. There 
is scarcely a pious Protestant family in New Eng- 
land, but is actually more or less under the espi- 
onage of Rome. She knows what we say and what 
we think of her. She knows all our plans for de- 
feating the subtle machinations of the ‘Man ot 
Sin, in these Protestant and Christian United 
States. All our most confidential domestic con- 
cerns are poured into the eager ears of Catholic 
priests; and if they are of any special importance 
to the cause of Popery, they are doubtless made 
known to his Holiness in the Vatican at Rome. 

“Tt becomes, therefore, a most serious, practical 
question, whether, if we are obliged to employ for- 
eign ‘help’ in our families or on our furms, we 
should resolve to employ none but Protestant. We 
know that the topic has many and various bear- 
ings, which need to be very maturely considered. 
We therefore throw out the subject for the grave 
consideration of our readers, and intend to take 
an early opportunity to exhibit to them some of 
the phases which it has presented to our own 
minds,” 

This is alarming. Will not the People be 
warned before it be too late? The Pope must be 
a very knowing gentleman, To think that “his 
Holiness in the Vatican at Rome” should be 
keeping the run of all the outgoings, incomings, 
and indoings of every quiet little home in New 
England! The Vatican must be a capital intelli- 
gence office. 

Seriously, can Folly go further than this? 
There is one very effectual way by which every 
pious Protestant family can baffle the Pope—and 
that is, dy doing justice, loving mercy, and walk- 
ing humbly before God. The man who con- 
sciously lives under the eye of God, can set all 
espionage at defiance. If he do nothing which he 
is ashamed that Eye should see, he can sus- 
tain no damage, though every chapter of his life 
were to be found recorded at Rome. 

We have no patience with the bigotry or folly 
that would exclude these poor foreign Catholics 
from labor, and of course from sustenance. Gen- 
erally, they constitute as faithful and industrious 
dependants as any class in the country, and in- 
deed, in this respect, are preferable. 

Such articles as that of the Alliance and Visiter 
are out of date, and would do damage to the cause 
of Protestantism, did they find any sympathy 
among enlightened Protestants. 
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THE NEW YORK DEMOCRACY. 


The Albany Atlas quotes and endorses the clos- 
ing remark of our review of Mr. Buchanan—that, 
if the “ Democracy of Pennsylvania or any other 
State abandon their position in favor of the Provi- 
so, it will be done with their eyes wide open to the 
consequences. It will be done with the clear and 
certain knowledgethat slavery, through their apos- 
tacy, is to be let loose to curse and destroy ‘the 
fairest portions of the continent”—and it calls 
upon the Democratic party of New York to repu- 
diate the action of the Syracuse Convention on 
this subject. 

“Let the Democracy of New York,” it says, 
“gee to it in time. Before they suffer themselves 
to be made a party to the infamous league against 
freedom and justice, let them weigh well the re- 
sponsibilities and consequences of such a position. 
If they cherish a desire to maintain the ascend- 
ency of their principles, if they would not sacri- 
fice all that has been achieved in the cause of 
equal and responsible Government for ten years 


a people worthy to be free, and repudiate the ac. 
tion of the Syracuse Convention on this subject 
and proclaim as their own, the sentiments of the 
resolutions there rejected.” 

The editor says the appeal comes from all parts 
of the State for a Mass Convention of the De- 
mocracy He sanctions it ; and suggests that the 
proper persons to call it are the Democratic dele- 
gates to the late Convention. Accordingly, 
Messrs. King, Van Buren, Rathbun, and others, 
have authorized the use of their names as signers 
to such a call, and the suggestion is that the meet- 
ing take place at Herkimer, on the tienty-fifi) 
of this month, 

We were right in supposing that such men as 
King, Rathbun, and others, prominent advocates 
of the Proviso, would not sleep, or acquiesce in the 
sale of their State to the slave power. For once, 
Mr. Marcy and his Washington friends have 
overshot the mark. The Conservatives ma y 
find, in the end, that in playing into the hands 
of slavery, they have played themselves out of 
power in New York. A spirit is aroused among 
the people on this subject, which is not t “4 
trifled with by demagogues. 
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THE PROPER SPIRIT, 


The American Statesman, the independent Dem 
ocratic paper of New York city, says that “the 
ticket nominated by professed Democrats (in that 
State) will be horribly beaten. So far as the pure 


principles of Democracy are concerned, such a re- 
sult is desirable. The Democratic party in that 
State, under existing circumstances, in order to 
preserve its principles, must go into the minority 


at the coming election. It is not desirable to suc- 


ceed with the present nominees. An overwhelm 


ing defeat is necessary to purify the purty from 


Conservatism.” * * “ Asa Democrat, de- 
siring the success of Democratic principles, we 
want the so-called Democratic ticket deteated at 


the coming election. That we shall be gratified 
in our desire, we have not the least doubt. Should 
the Democracy of the State, even at this late pe 
riod, make a proper nomination, it is possible that 
the ticket might be elected.” 

The Albany Atlas has the following 

“THE MASS CONVENTION, 

“We are authorized by Messrs. King, Reding- 
ton, and Elderkin, of St. Lawrence; Rathbun, of 
Cayuga; Colville, of Chautauque; Magee and 
Smith, of Steuben; Barker, Potter, Holmes, and 
Ransom, of Erie; and Van Buren and Cagyger, 
of Albany, to append their names to a call tor a 
Mass Convention. 

“ The object of this Convention, as we gather 
from the language of our correspondents, who 
have urged it, is to give utterance to the yoice of 
the New York Democracy, stified by the nefarious 
course of the spurious majority at Syracuse. ‘The 
Wilmot Proviso, laid on the table by the instru- 
ments of Conservatism, must be taken up by the 
people, and reasserted with boldness and em- 
phasis. 

“It is necessary that the voice of New York 
should be heard at this crisis, so that it cannot be 
misinterpreted. She was one of the first to speak 
on this question, and her notes rallied the whole 
North to the side of Liberty. If she falls back 
now, all are thrown into confusion and dismay. 
But a few months after the unanimous expression 
of the North, it was proclaimed by the organs of 
slavery, that the power of }'ederal patronage must 
be exerted at the North to defeat the proclaimed 
purposes of its free electors. Soon we saw the 
results of this appeal to the venality of the politi- 
cal hucksters of the North. The instructions of 
the Legislature of Maine, which passed the House 
almost unanimously, were arrested in the Senate. 
A Massachusetts State Convention laid them on 
the table. In this State, a half-dozen Assembly 
districts, following the lead of the Albany Argus, 
have proclaimed their adherence to the cause of 
aggressive slavery. Finally, a majority of the 
State Convention, composed of spurious delegates, 
betrayers of instructions, and representatives who 
cheated their way to seats, under a false pretence 
of going for ‘new men,’ and keeping clear of con- 
troversy, have voted down the discussion of this 
great question. 

“Should not New York speak in words that 
will reassure her sister States that she is not false 
to them, and to the common cause of Liberty ? 
And should not this proclamation of her fidelity 
to Democracy be made in tones worthy of the 
Democratic masses of the Empire State ?” 


AS WE EXPECTED. 


As we predicted, the triumph of the Democratic 
party in Pennsylvania is claimed as a decision 
against the Wilmot Proviso. “ We have carried 
it,” says the Union, “against the originators of 
the Wilmot Proviso.” You have done no such 
thing. The State has been carried by the ai/ of 
the originators of the Proviso. No papers were 
more earnest in support of the Democratic ticket, 
than the Wilmot Proviso Democratic papers. No 
ground was taken by any of the Democratic nom- 
inees against the Proviso. And David Wilmot, 
himself, was careful, in his speeches and through 
the press, to signalize the Proviso as a question 
above party, to be separated from ordinary party 
issues, and sustained without reference to party 
denominations. To claim the triumph of the Dem- 
ocrats as a decision against the Proviso, simply 
because Mr. Buchanan wrote a letter in favor of 
the Missouri Compromise, is as absurd as to claim 
that it is a decision against the Missouri Com- 
promise, simply because Mr. Dallas made a speech 
against all Compromise at Pittsburg. The truth 
is, the Proviso was not made # question between 
the parties at all. Both parties had united in the 
Legislature and through their delegation in Con 
gress in sustaining it—neither party had backed 
out from its position deliberately taken. The result 
of the contest, in fact, proves nothing, except that 
the two parties are so nearly balanced, that the 
slightest accident may turn the scale on one side 
or the other. In 1836, the Democrats carried the 
State by four thousand majority ; in 1840, the 
Whigs succeeded by a majority of three or four 
hundred ; in 1844; the Democrats recovered it by 
a majority of six thousand ; last year they lost it, 
by a small majority against them, without having 
dreamed of such an event; and this year the 
Whigs have lost it, just as unexpectedly. What 
folly, in view of all these facts, and of the fact 
that the Proviso was not once made a question be- 
tween the two parties, to claim that the success of 
the Democrats is a decision against the Proviso, 
or in favor of Buchanan! 


- 


ANTI-SLAV ERY 


UNION, 





The Signal of Liberty recently contained a 
long and well-considered article on Anti-Slavery 
Union. It referred to the Eva as having formerly 
favored this idea, but as now being “ indefina- 
ble” in regard to it. We can assure our cotem- 
porary that our position is now what it has for 
years been on that subject, but it seems to us at 
present inexpedient to agitate any new plan of 
action. We think that it will be much easier to 
rally our friends generally for a strong effort in 
our usual mode of action, at the next Presiden- 
tial election, than in any other, and for that rea- 
son we are silent, being willing to defer the con- 
sideration of new plans till after that event. 





NATIONAL VANITY. 

We do not wonder that foreigners should sneer 
at our national vanity. They do not know the 
masses of our people. Their opinions of us are 
generally formed from the emanations of the pub- 
lic press. For example, what kind of an impres- 
sion is such a paragraph as the following, from 
the Washington Union, calculated to make on the 
mind of an intelligent Englishman or European, 
who has never travelled in this country ? - 

“We happened to fall in to-day with an Amer" 
ican citizen who has lately returned to the iar or 
States. He confirms everything we had ae a 
the deep impression produced abroad by t 2 - 4 
umph of our arms in Mexico. It has oo 
character beyond calculation. As the Balti . 
American hinted the other day, the expenses “ 
the war had not been wasted. ‘I'he panpenme 
of our arms have not only elevated our men "y 
in the eyes of foreign nations, but surrounded i 
with a moral force which will induce them a 
weigh well the consequences of any hostile " - 
lision with us. Glancing our eye, immediate y 
after this conversation, over the last Sun of poe 
huac, we met the following brilliant paragrap i 
(which we suspect is copied from the New > 
leans Delta,) that-adds new force to the —— 
tion we have received, and the reflections which1 

ests : f 
er American courage is becoming the yen ~ 
the civilized world. It has been the fashion 











past, they must rise in the majesty and might of 


Europe to declare us the most persevering ¢ 





















































but 
money-makers, the most acute of traders, , 
aathing more. It was even admitted ewe ae 
cure wealth or to defend it, we wou d fig ~ _ 
fight well; but the Old World was no we 
yred for the brilliant advance of our cond 
meee i tion of Cortez 
eagles in Mexico, than a resurrec 
and his band, ” . 

He who has a full consciousness of 4 “ 
courage, is not in the habit of boasting 0 - . Me 
he has a proper self-respect, he will whee “ 
praise. The editors and orators of this country 
who are forever extolling our valor and brilliant 
achievements, would show better taste by letting 
them speak for themselves. The fact that three 
millions of people were able to resist for seven 
years the greatest maritime power on earth, was 
calculated to make a much deeper impression 
upon European mind, than the successes of twenty 
millions of people against a misgoverned, distract- 
ed Republic! The Union-and kindred journals 
seem to think the position of the United States 
not exactly ascertained among the nations of the 
world, and that, to obtain a recognition of our 
character, it is indispensable that we should be 
constantly offering testimonials, and placarding 


our performances. Our country is not exactly wn 


parvenu, although some of our editors behave as if 


it were. 


—_-_ > — 


OUTRAGES IN MEXICO, 

The Baltimore Clipper says : 

“'The York Monitor publishes an extract of an 
official letter received in Washington from Major 
Lally, accusing Captain Walker with disobe- 
dience of orders and his company with drunken- 
ness and other crimes, among them of robbing 
Mexican churches. We think there must be 
some mistake about this affair, as Capt. Walker's 
company is composed of some of the most respect- 
able and orderly young men of Maryland, who 
we feel confident would not so far degrade them- 
selves and their country as to be guilty of such 
outrages.” 

The extract referred to is as follows: 

“Jarava, September 11, 1847. 

“You speak of rumors in relation to 1 
have no doubt they are true. It appears that 
Colonel Wynkoop heard I was in great danger, 
and three days after my arrival at this place he 
came down with three hundred men, $s com- 
pany included. ‘Ihe men were drunk when they 
came to town, and remained so until they went 
out. Several robberies were committed here, but 
the most reprehensible act was in going to Caute- 
pec, where they met with no resistance, but rob- 
bed almost every house, and, to cap the climax, 
robbed the church, and destroyed, what to them 
was useless, but to the church valuable. The 
same thing was done at San Miguel. I have 
promised to pay the church for its losses, under 
General Scott’s proclamation.” 

This extract is published in the Alexandria 
Gazette, on the authority ofa gentleman who states 
that he had seen the original. The Union pub- 
lished a few days since the letter of which this is 
alleged to be a part; but this, if really a part, was 
suppressed. We may also state that we have seen 
a manuscript copy of the same extract, said to be 
taken from the original. If it be true, we would 
ask the Union, if it be an illustration of the way 
in which the Mexicans are to be made ‘to feel 
the horrors of the war.” If false, justice to Cap- 
tain Walker and to the American soldiery, de- 
mands from the organ an explicit declaration of 
its falsity. 











OHIO ELECTION. 


The Ohio Press (Democratic) says, that suffi- 
cient returns have been received to authorize the 
belief that the Whigs will have a majority of two 
in the Senate, and eight or ten in the House. 

The Democrats, though they have lost in the 
State generally, have gained in the city of Cin- 
cinnati, and county of Hamilton. It was in that 
district that the great impulse to the Wilmot 
Proviso, so far as the Democracy of Ohio was 
concerned, was given, and the Democrats there 
have been uniform in their adhesion to it. In 
other parts of the State they have been rather 
silent, while the Whigs have been outspoken and 
decided in support of the policy which it repre- 
sents. 


a 


MAINE, 


The fifth trial to elect a representative in Au- 
gusta, has resulted in the choice of the Hon. 
Reuel Williams, Democrat. The Portland Argus 
says, that the election was influenced by the rail- 
road question. 


————>— 


LATER FROM HAVANA AND MEXICO, 


_— 


The Charleston Courier of the 16th has received, 
hy the schooner Somers, from Havana, a copy of 
the Diario de la Mariana, of the 8th instant. It 
contains little in addition to what is already 
known of Mexican affairs, except the following, 
which is of some importance : 

“The only article of news worth translating, 
is furnished by a correspondent from Vera Cruz, 
under date of the 27th September, which states, 
that General Scott had addressed circulars to the 
several Mexican States, inviting them to send 
their deputies to the capital, with full powers to 
conclude a treaty of peace. It is also stated that 
a division, composed of 1,500 men, had been sent 
by General Scott to take Toluca, a place near th 

ite 7) 
city. awit 


MR, CORWIN AND THE BOSTON WHIG. 





The Boston Whig, while commending the view 
of the war and war supplies taken by Mr. Cor- 
win in his Carthage speech, dissents from his re- 
marks on the Wilmot Proviso. *It thinks Mr. 
Corwin’s apprehensions of the agitation of the 
question of slavery extension exaggerated, and 
his notion that it can be avoided, visionary. It 
remarks: 


“He does not seem to have thus far examined 
its moral aspects with the same courage and per- 
severance which he has applied to the investiga- 
tion of the war. He is not sufficiently impressed 
with a sense of the absolute and indispensable ne- 
cessity of concentrating the sense of the commu- 
nity in opposition to slavery, as the safeguard of 
our Union,” 

Still, although he comes short, in these respects, 
of the truth, he is in the road to it, the Whig 
thinks; and the editor relies upon the force of the 
moral perceptions of Mr. Corwin to plaée him ulti- 
mately in the right position. The Whig closes, 
however, as follows: 

“Yet we are free to say to the National Era, 
Which has addressed itself particularly to us upon 
this oceasion, that we are not entirely satistied 
With Mr. Corwin’s present attitude, nor do we 
think his dialogue with Mr. Chase terminated in 
his favor. Mr. Webster, in his late speech, ap- 
pears to us to have advanced a step or two before 
him; yet, from past experience of Virginia and 
Carolina journeys, we have less confidence in Mr. 
Webster's sticking to his position than in Mr. 
Corwin’s. With greater natural abilities, Mr. 
Webster wants what we believe the other gentle- 
man to possess, to wit, moral firmness. Still, if in 
this we prove to be mistaken by the experience of 
the next winter, we shall not falter in the per- 
formance of the duty that may be incumbent upon 
us. We have no personal partialities to gratify. 
Without the smallest hope of favor or fear of hos- 
tility from any living man who may become a can- 
didate for the Presidency, we will try to judge 
them all solely by the standard of their own per- 
formances. ‘I'he hour demands a man who is both 
able and willing to undertake the hazardous duty 
Which now falls upon an American statesman. He 
must be true to himself, true to his country, true 
to liberty, and true to his God. We call upon 
Thomas Corwin, of Ohio, to come forward and fill 
up the position upon which his foot is already 
Planted. Will he do it? If he will not, then will 
it clearly appear that he is not the man for the 
hour, and America has yet in store its record of 
Immortality for some other name than his,” 


OT ALONE, 


The important extract below we republish from 
the New York Trilune, which is permitted to copy 
it “from a private letter, written by an eminent 
Southern Statesman to a friend in the North” 
This statesman is not alone at the South. There 
are other eminent men there, whose voices, we 
trust, will yet be heard on the same side. We 
should like to hear the opinions of Mr. Benton and 
Mr. Mangum upon the constitutional views ex- 
Bera: this extract : 

alifornia, or any other Mexican De 
mut were ceded to the people (having steely 
dante laws) would merely change their alle- 


ce, Th i i 
Would. be sts selection to their ancient sovereign 


Other gudskeny os Mand their eee, each 
property would remain 
undisturbed ; and as their Iaws do not now ree- 
ognise slaves as y, but forbid the relation 
of master and slave, how could it be introduced 








“the series in November. 


without a law of Congress creating it? Would 
not mere silence exclude it as effectually as any 
other mode? (Vide 7 Peters’s Reports, 51, &c.) If 
so, the South will have to demand of Congress a 
law to propagate slavery, by creating it de novo. 
If they do this, what beeomes of our old doctrine of 
non-interference 2 If Congress has no power to 
abolish, how do we find a power to create it? 

“ Congress never yet created slavery inany State 
or Territory. No State of the Union ever created 
slavery. In all former acquisitions, the territory 
was ceded with slavery—the relation of master 
and slave already existed therein ; and all that 
has been done at any time was to abstain from 
abolishing those rights of property as they ex- 
isted at the period of our purchase. 

“The Wilmot Proviso principle, therefore, is 
not an old question. So far as it is identical with 
former contests in this respect, the argument is 
against slave extension ; for if Congress adheres 
to the old rule of taking territory us we find it, 
the new purchase must be accepted as i is, with 
slavery forbidden by the existing law. 

“The Wilmot Proviso is nothing more nor less 
than a friendly notice that this policy will be ad- 
hered to. So it strikes me. And it here occurs 
to me, that Mr. Calhoun’s abstract resolutions are 
exactly what will leave the newly acquired terri- 
tory free of slavery, if they are fairly carried into 
practice. 

“Unless, forsooth, we act on the recommenda- 
tion of a ine and no peace, and, consequently, no 
treaty, until immigration behind the army pushes 
slaves into the land under the sanction of Con- 
gress; whereby we shall find slavery in the land 
when we acquire it by line and acquiescence, or 
by treaty, at some future day.‘ Flands off? will 
suit #ien. 1 have sometimes believed that this was 
Mr. Calhoun’s design, and it is the only supposi- 
tion that reconciles his course with his reputation 
for sagacity. : 

‘ What would the leading men of all sections 
in Washington have thought of a proposition to 
seize upon a neighbor's territory to plant negro 
slavery in? And what must the Christian states- 
men of our day feel in their hearts at this singu- 
jar exhibition? Not a leading politician in all 
the South, however, dares speak out his hostility 
to robbery for the sake of perpetuating oppres- 
sion! Nota single press in fourteen States dares 
tosay, ‘ We are unwilling to do this thing at all! 
Yet, | do know, and we all know, that there are 
thousands of Southern people who are as deci- 
dedly hostile to the creation of slavery in regions 
which now know it not, as it is possible that men 
ean be. 

“T see the National Intelligencer has a demon- 
stration for drawing off the Northern Whigs from 
the support of the Wilmot Proviso. But Mr. 
Calhoun (‘ E! forgets) has not stopped at defence. 
He has impiously proclaimed, ‘ They who are not 
for us are against us.’ You Northern men may 
even go with Mr. Buchanan for the Missouri line, 
and what then? They will be required to do 
more, and confess that slavery is nether a moral 
nor a political evil, before their skirts will be 
clear of the imputation of Abolitionism. Judging 
by my own feelings, I should say, the really inde- 
pendent and patriotic men of the South are sick 
of the strife. We have already all the slzve terri- 
tory on the continent; and it was a strong induce- 
ment for acquiescing in the annexation of ‘Texas, 
that it was believed it would put an end to negro 
humbugs, and leave some of the States at liberty 
to think of the ways and means of getting rid of 
negro slavery themselves. This cannot be done 
so long as these humbugs are kept up, and the 
issues continually changed at the dictation of 
agitators, soas to keep up excitement—not hos- 
tility ; for it isan entire mistake to suppose that 
the people of the South have any hostility to 
those of the North—always excepting South Car- 
olina, which State seems to be mad.” 


a 


NEW PAPERS AND EXCHANGES, 


Tue Nonrareit, amonthly journal of thoughts, 
fancies, facts, and opinions, published by W. I. 
Burleigh, at Hartford, Connecticut, and edited 
by D. W. Bartlett, has just been issued. It is 
beautifully printed, in quarto form, once a month, 
at twenty-five cents a year. The number before 
us is filled with original articles, healthful in tone, 
and of much literary merit. Indeed, we know of 
no literary paper of its price equal to it. 


Tur Axvzatross is the name of a new Liberty 
paper, started at Pittsburgh, by Charles P. Shi- 
ras. It promises well. Its editorials are conceiv- 
ed in a catholic spirit.. We wish the editor the 
sound wind and strong wing of the bird of which 
his paper is the namesake. 





Tue Crry Irem is the title of a new Philadel- 
phia paper, well printed, and abounding in mat- 
ters highly interesting to Philadelphians, or any- 
body else who would like to be initiated into Life 
in the Quaker City. 





Tur Nationa, Wuia, printed in Washington, 
by C. W. Fenton, comes to us enlarged and in 
new type. It is now very handsomely printed, 
and edited with spirit. It is a Taylor paper, es- 
chews the No-More-Territory policy, and goes in 
for the whole of Mexico. 





Tue New Woriv.—We have received the first 
number of the New World, new series, edited by 
Park Benjamin, Henry William Herbert, and 
John Jay Hyde. We deeply sympathize with 
one of the editors, that his fair name should have 
been soiled by the imputation of Abolitionism ; 
and that the world may be aided in understand- 
ing the exact whereabouts of Mr. Henry W. Her- 
bert, we publish the following announcement from 
a disclaimer of that gentleman : 

“ The strongest inclination he does entertain, 
is against any and every sort of fanaticism—in- 


deed, against everything that ends ism—Fourier- 
ism and Abolitionism not excluded.” 


And overseer-ism, we trust. But is this criti- 
cal gentleman also strongly inclined against critic- 
ism, and journal-ism, and patriot-ism, &c. ? 





Western Continent is the name of a new ex- 
change, just received, published at Baltimore. 
We notice in the Charleston Mercury a communi- 
cation suggesting the expediency of concentrating 
Southern support upon this paper, instead of get- 
ting up a new one at Washington. If this advice 
be followed, we hope the Continent will remove 
to Washington. The western continent in up- 
holding, and the Western Continent in defending 
slavery, are both behind the eva. 





Tue Star Spanauep Banner is the name of a 
new paper, just commenced in Trenton, Tennes- 
see. It goes for “ Rough and Ready.” We learn 
from it that there is considerable strife between 
the eastern and western sections of Tennessee in 
relation to a Senator—‘the west claiming the 
Senator on the ground that it never has had one ; 
and the east because it always has.” 





Dairy Excuances.—We feel bound to acknowl- 
edge the courtesy of a large number of our con- 
temporaries in sending us their dailies, in exchange 
for our weekly. To an editor, it is a heavy task 
to examine a weekly made up from a daily paper, 
though the latter be one he would read with pleas- 
ure, were it received by mail, warm from the 
press. 

Thanks, also, to our tri-weekly exchanges. 





Tue Norru Srar is the title of a new Anti- 
Slavery paper, to be published at Cleveland, Ohio, 
by Frederick Douglass. If he make as good a pa- 
per as he does a speech, it will be a capital one. 





Tue Cincinnati Arias, edited by Mr. Steven- 
son, formerly of the Frankfort Commonwealth, 
Kentucky, has come again. The editor says: 

“ We supposed that the Doctor received our pa- 
per regularly, and had the good taste to read it. 
Upon inquiry, we are chagrined to learn that, by 
some accident, the Era has of late been left off 
our exchange list.” 

Now, if you will only send your daily instead 
of weekly, we shall be sure to show the “ good 
taste” you give us credit for. 





Tue Worcester Jovrnat is the name of an 
excellent daily lately started at Worcester, Mas- 
sachusetts, by Mr. Thayer, former editor of the 
Hampshire. 


: Lirreiw’s Livine Acr.—This work maintains 
its high character. In the last number we find 
the following announcement: 

“ Correspondence —With very great satisfaction, 
Wwe announce to our subscribers and the public, 
that we have succeeded in making an engagement 
Ing high ofice wie the Gute States: 

ce under ; enjoy- 
ing the best political and Htevcy sates of te 





continent ; of long experience + ye ebro 
; and reputation 
as a writer upon books and public pre- 
pare for each number of the Living Age a fall 
account of the politics of re the litera- 
ture and science of France, € expect to begin 


“The heavy ground-swell which seems to an- 
nounce vast changes in Europe, makes such an 
arrangement & matter of especial importance at 
this time; and we have unbounded pleusure in the 
prospect of carrying out, in so admirable a man- 
ner, an important part of our plan. We do not 
yet feel at liberty to give the name of our corres- 
pondent. When we do so, the well-informed read- 
er will agree with us in the opinion that no other 
man has shown himself able to do the work so 
well. 

“Papers which exchange with us will oblige 
us by copying the above.” 


NEW PUBLICATIONS, 





Titus Livivs. Selections from the first five books, &c., with 
English notes, for Schools and Colleges. By J. L. Lincoln, 
Professor of Latin in Brown University. New York: D. 
Appleton & Co., 200 Broadway. 

This would seem to be an invaluable book for 
students. It contains the whole of the 21st and 
22d books, and such selections from the first five 
books of Livy “as best illustrate the poetic char- 
acter of early Roman history.” The author thinks 
this a sufficient amount of reading in Livy for all 
purposes of instruction in colleges. The text is 
that of Alschefski. The notes are ample, being 
prepared with reference to the grammatical study 
of the language, and embracing information relat- 
ing to history, geography, and antiquities. They 
are intended to stimulate and aid, but not super- 
sede, investigation. A plan of Rome, and a map 
to show the route of Hannibal over the Alps, ac- 
company the volume. 

The work is got up in Appleton’s best style of 
school books—-good paper, beautiful type, and 
handsome, substantial binding. 





Tue Porric Lacon, or Aphorisms from the Poets. By Ben. 
Casseday. New York: D. Appleton & Co. 

An attractive little volume of gems. Mr. Cas- 
seday has read extensively, and selected tasteful- 
ly. We have poetic aphorisms on Love, Friend- 
ship, Beauty, Woman; and mottoes, Monitory, 
Moral, Comiques, and Miscellaneous. ‘True po- 
etry is full of the concentrated essence of philoso- 
phy, as any one will find by taking this little vol- 
ume for a pocket companion. 





PHRENOLOGICAL AND PuystorvGicaL ALMANAC For 1548. 
By L. N. Fowler. New York. 
In addition to the usual notes and calculations 
of an Almanac, this contains a great many curious 
phrenological facts and illustrations. 





Linerty ALMANAC FoR 1818. New York. William Harned. 

This is an excellent Almanac, full of valuable 
statistics, relating to the Government of the Unit- 
ed States—Executive, Senate, House of Repre- 
sentatives ; names of members and party denomi- 
nation; the vote of the Liberty party in the sev- 
eral States since 1810; imports, exports, tonnage, 
and revenue of the United States; the various 
votes on the Wilmot Proviso; population table; 
number of Representatives under the last appor- 
tionment; estimated population in 1850; slave 
population; annual popular vote of the old par- 
ties since 1836; times of holding State elections, 
number of electors, &c.; Presidential votes of 
the several States; African slave trade, &c. A 
more useful Almanac we have never seen. 





A Voick FROM THE SovrTH: Comprising Letters from Geor- 
gia to Massachusetts, &e. Baltimore: Western Continent 
press For sale by W. Adam, Pennsylvania avenue, Wash- 
ington. 

This is a large pamphlet, on the wrong side of 
the question, but written with spirit, and contain- 
ing, among many errors, some truth. An appen- 
dix to it comprises an article from the Charleston 
Mercury, on the Wilmot Proviso, together with 
the 4th article of the Constitution ; the law of 
Congress ; the law of Pennsylvania in relation to 
the reclamation of fugitives from service or labor ; 
the resolutions of ten of the free States, also of 
Virginia, Georgia, and Alabama, also of Mr. Cal- 
houn, on slavery. This collection is really valu- 
able. 





Tue Partor Macazine. J. T. Headley, Editor. New 
York: E. E. Miles. October. Vol. iv, No. 5. 

The embellishments for this month are a beau- 
tiful view of the valley of Prajelas, on the morn- 
ing after a battle with the Waldenses, and the 
fashion plate. 

Contents.—Persecution of the Waldenses ; Stan- 
zas ; Passages in the Life of a Physician ; the Poet’s 
Heart ; A Tale of Old Egypt ; Scenes in the East; 
Carlyle and his Imitators ; Paris, a View ; Letters 
from Italy, No. 1; Reals and Ideals ; Song; Hap- 
piness depends on Ourselves ; Ida, a translation; 
Death; Reminiscences of a Country Practitioner, 

The publisher will oblige us by forwarding this 
magazine regularly. 


COLLEGES, 


We are indebted to various institutions for 
their annual catalogues : 

Hanover College, Indiana, 1847.—This college is 
situated one mile from the Ohio river, in a small 
and retired village in Indiana, six miles from 
Madison. It is flourishing—the catalogue this 
year showing a larger number of students than 
any other since 1839. Its present endowment 
reaches $23,000. The faculty consists of Rev- 
Sylvester Scovel, D. D., President; Rev. John 
Finley Crowe, D.D., Professor of Rhetoric, Logic, 
Political Economy, and History; S. Harrison 
Thomson, Professor of Mathematics and Natural 
Science; W. Sturgus, Professor of Languages; 
Absalom C. Knox, Adjunct Professor of Lan- 
guages; Rev. F. A. Willard, Lecturer on Chemis- 
try. The class this year was—Seniors, 2; Jun- 
iors, 8; Sophomores, 20; Freshmen, 8; Irregular 
and Preparatory, 66—Total, 104. 


Woodward College, Cincinnati, July 2, 1847.— 
This is the sixteenth annual catalogue. The in- 
stitution continues prosperous, and is held in 
high estimation in Cincinnati. Faculty—Rev. T. 
J. Biggs, D. D., President ; Joseph Ray, Professor 
of Mathematics, &c.; Elias Yulee, Principal of 
Preparatory Department ; Charles E. Matthews, 
Adjunct Professor of Mathematics; W. G. W. 
Lewis, Adjunct Professor of Languages ; D. Ma- 
lony, Professor of Modern Languages. Whole 
number of students, 195. 





Knox College, Illinois—This college, most de- 
lightfully situated at Galesburg, Illinois, is under 
the Presidency of Rev. Jonathan Blanchard, a 
man of great energy and ability. We are sorry 
the catalogue has disappeared from our table. 





Grand River Institute, Austinburgh, Ohio, July, 
1847.—Faculty : R. M. Walker, Acting Principal ; 
A. A. Smith, Teacher in Mathematics ; J. B. Beach, 
Assistant Teacher in Classical and English De- 
partments; R. F. Sawyer, Assistant ; Miss B. M. 
Cowles, Principal of the Female Department. 
Students—male, 72; female, 47—Total, 119. 





Oberlin Institute, Ohio, 1847~’8.—Faculty, Asa 
Mahan, President ; Charles Finney, Professor of 
Theology ; John Morgan, Professor of Literature 
of the New Testament ; James Dascomb, Profes- 
sor of Chemistry, Botany , and Physiology ; James 
Hl. Fairchild, Professor of Mathematics and Nat- 
ural Philosophy ; James A. Thomas, Professor of 
Rhetoric and Belles Lettres ; Amasa Walker, Pro- 
fessor of Political Economy and History ; Timo- 
thy B. Hudson, Professor of Greek and Latin 
Languages ; G. M. Allen, of Sacred Music; James 
Monroe, Tutor; Henry E. Whipple, Principal of 
the Preparatory Department; Nelson W. Hodge, 
Tutor in Preparatory Department. Beside these, 
are seven assistant teachers in the Preparatory 
Department. Summary of Students—Theologi- 
cal, 27; College, 93; Teachers’ Department, 19; 
Shorter Course, 1; Male Preparatory, 150; 
Young Ladies’ Course, 125; Ladies’ Preparatory, 
26. Whole number of males, 282; Females, 159; 
Total, 441. ; 


Illinois College, Jacksonville, Iinois—Faculty, 
J. M. Sturtevant, President ; T. M. Post, Profes- 
sor of Greek and Latin Languages; J. B. Tur- 
ner, Professor of Rhetoric and Elocution; S. 
Adams, Professor of Chemistry, Natural History, 
and Physical Etiology ; Henry Jones, Professor of 
Obstetrics; D. Prince, Professor of Surgical and 
Pathological Anatomy; J. James, Professor of 
Principles and Practice of Medicine; Edward 
Mead, Professor of Materia Medica; J. L. Mil- 





ler, Professor of Anatomy and Physiology. Medi- 





cal Students, 39; Seniors, 8; Juniors, 7; Sopho- 
mores, 16; Freshmen, 13; Irregular Students, 12; 
Preparatory, 22—Total, 111. 


Franklin College, Indiuna.—\n Franklin, twenty 
miles from Indianopolis. Faculty—G. C. Chan- 
dler, President; William Brand, Professor of 
Languages; J. B. Tisdale, Professor of Mathe- 
matics and Natural Philosophy ; D. Webb, Lec- 
turer on Chemistry. Summary of Collegiate De- 
partment, 14; Scientific, 11; Preparatory, 42— 
Total, 67. 


—o——_ 


SUMMARY. 





Trienntat Eptscorat ConvENTION.—The com- 
mittce on Bishop Onderdonk’s case has made an 
elaborate report, the practical effect of which, if 
adopted, will be the reference of the case to the 
House of Bishops, who will have power to remit 
or modify his sentence whenever they may see 
proper. 

The city of Cincinnati has been agreed uponas 
the place of the next triennial meeting. 





Terence Exprosion—One Hundred Houses 
Destroyed—Loss of Life—We find the following 
despatch in the Philadelphia American, dated 
Cincinnati, October 15: 

We learn from Nashville that a most terrific 
calamity occurred there on Tuesday evening. 
During the prevalence of a violent thunder storm, 
the lightning struck a powder magazine, and the 
stroke was followed by an awful explosion, which 
could be compared to nothing but an earthquake ! 

At least one hundred houses Were destroyed, 
and the loss of life cannot yet be told. Ten dead 
bodies have already been recovered, and the citi- 
zens had turned out en masse to Search the ruins, 
either for other corpses, or perhaps to extricate 
those who may be lingering wounded, or in ago- 
nies worse than death. 

This dreadful calamity has fallen upon the city 
of Nashville with appalling force. The particu- 
lars of the tragedy will be awaited with the great- 
est anxiety. We have no names of the sufferers, 
or of the property destroyed, except that the house 
of Mr. Shevers was shattered to pieces, the fumily 
much injured, and a young lady killed on the 
spot. 





Liquio Firr.—The Washington correspondent 
of the Baltimore Sun describes an experiment 
which was made in this city last Saturday after- 
noon : 

“ An experiment with Liquid Fire took place 
this afternoon, at 414 o’clock, under the superin- 
tendence of Mr. Uriah Brown, the inventor, at 
the island in the canal basin, south of the Presi- 
dent’s house. Upwards of 800 persons witnessed it 
from both sides of the canal, and among them were 
a few ladies. A mast was fixed in the ground, 
and to it were attached kegs of tar or turpentine. 
The boat (a scow) was placed about 30 feet from 
the mast, and, by means ofa steam engine, liquid 
fire was thrown at it, on the same principle as 
water is projected from the pipe connected with a 
hose. ‘There it goes” cried the four hundred 
boys. The lower kegs caught the blood-red flame, 
and communicated to the upper, and soon a body 
of black smoke, larger than the Capitol, covered 
the blue heavens.” 





OrriciaL Votes FoR Governor of MaryLanp. 
1844. 1847. 
Pratt. Carroll. Goldsboro’. ‘Thomas. 


Alleghany - 1,433 1,513 1,518 1,536 
—— t 1,730 1,650 1,641 1,623 
Baltimore city 7,968 9,190 8,735 10,302 
Baltimore co. - 2,153 2,902 1,919 2,490 
Calvert a 462 395 422 381 
Caroline - 659 639 605 597 
Carroll - 1,831 1,730 1,524 1,854 
Cecil - 1,524 1,585 1,366 1,467 
Charles - 761 560 623 407 
Dorchester - 1,328 976 1,281 864 
Frederick - 3,133 3,194 2,980 2,898 
Harford - 1,490 1,411 1,373 1,395 
Kent - 702 545 635 462 
Montgomery - 1,083 903 953 862 


Prince George 1,027 749 885 787 





Queen Anne - 760 745 766 688 
Somerset - 1,835 1,031 1,270 928 
St. Mary - 764 492 662 397 
Talbot - 777 757 730 778 
Washington - 2,632 2,576 2.591 2,454 
Worcester - 1,487 1,043 1,251 1,198 

35,040 34,492 33,730 34,368 

34,492 33,730 








Pratt’s maj. - 548 Thomas’s maj. 638 

Coneress.—There have beeh elected to the 
United States House of Representatives 116 
Whigs, including the Philadelphia Native, and 
102 Democrats—ten members to be heard from, 
viz: five in Louisiana, four in Mississippi, one in 
Ohio, and one in Michigan. Should these be po- 
litically the same as in the last Congress, the full 
House would stand, Whigs 117, Democrats 111— 
Whig majority 6. 

T welve States have elected a majority of Whigs; 
twelve also have elected a majority of Democrats ; 
and three are tied. 





Tue Derserters.—The deserters from the 
American army, recently captured and hung, are 
classed by the New York Police Gazette as fol- 
lows: Americans, 64; Irishmen, 34; Germans, 
16 ; Scotch, 4 ; and one each from England, France, 
Nova Scotia, and Poland. 





Exection 1N Froripa—The Tallahassee Flo- 
ridian, according to the Savannah Republican, is 
apprehensive that both Houses of the Legislature 
will be Whig. Ifso, this will secure the Whigs 
a United States Senator. 





IncreaSep Farr Prorosep.—The President of 
the Baltimore and Ohio Railroad Company, in his 
report, says that the receipts under the reduced 
fare, from travelling, on the Washington branch of 
the railroad, are less than in 1846—the number of 
passengers being 5,493 less. He recommends the 
propriety of reconsidering the question, with a 
view of raising the fare! The Georgetown Ad- 
vocate says, “The progress of the age demands 
cheap travel, and the Austrian policy of Mr Me- 
Lane should be scouted.” 





Lost Boox or Livy Founp.—The Rev. Dr. 
Heine, who lately returned to Berlin, from Spain, 
where he had spent much time in exploring its 
libraries, found, on his return, among several rolls 
of parchment purchased from a bookseller, a roll 
which proved to be a fragment of the lost works 
of Livy, probably of book 98. The writing, it is 
said, bears evidence of the highest antiquity. 





Tue Brazt Mission— Mr. Wise and Mr. 
Tod—The Norfolk Beacon contains a lengthy 
statement relative to the difficulties of Mr. Wise 
with the Brazilian Government, derived prbably 
from that gentleman or one of his suite. It sus. 
tains, in strong language, the course of Mr. Wise, 
and gives an account of a difficulty between him 
and the new minister, Mr. Tod, with regard to 
his speech before the Emperor, which Mr. Wise 
considered as reflecting on his course. The state- 
ment gov’ on to criticise, in very severe language, 
Mr. T’od’s speech, styling it ‘bad in republican 
spirit, bad in grammar, and bad in taste.” The 
Norfolk Herald also thus speaks of the difficulty 
between Mr. Wise and Mr. Tod: | aa 

“It is said that Mr. Wise expresses, in his free 
way, the most marked disgust at the style in which 
his successor thought proper to deliver himself 
on his first interview with the Brazilian Emperor ; 
and, in truth, he has cause. Mr. Tod almost as 
good as told the Emperor, (that is, if the Portu- 
guese translator did not make & mistake,) that 
Mr. Wise had committed ‘treason’ against his 
country, in not ‘ endeavoring, on his part, to pro- 
mote the friendly relations of the two Govern- 
ments.’ ” 

Monument To Grenerat Harrison.—At a pub- 
lic meeting of the friends of General Harrison, at 
Cincinnati, it was resolved that a meeting be con- 
vened in the same place, on the 6th November 
next, to consult in regard to the erection of a mon- 
ument to the deceased, at North Bend. 


“Batriore anp Ono Rat-roan—The An- 
nual Report of the President and Directors of the 
Baltimore and Ohio Railroad Company, made at 
the meeting of the stockholders, on Monday, shows 
that the business of the road has been very large 
in the last year, and that the actual profits have 
been over seven per cent on the capital. 

“The gross receipts on the main stem were 
$1,101,936.58, and the expense of working and 
management $596,828.98, leaving $571,107.60. Of 
this sum, a large portion was applied, as explained 
in the report, to reconstructing the track, &c ; 
and of the remainder, a dividend of three per 
cent. has been declared on each share of stock. 

“The nett profits of the Washington Branch 
have been $41,407.47, making, with the surplus 
on hand at the opening of this year, $48,131.66, 
of which a dividend of two dollars and a half per 
share has been declared.” 

Why be so precipitate, in view of these facts, 
in proposing to raise the fare? Wait and give a 
fair trial to the low rates. 


More Troors.—The War Department has de- 
termined to raise two new regiments forthwith— 
one from Michigan, the other from Tennessee. 





Postan AgnancemENts.— Major Hobbie, ac- 
cording to the Union, has made satisfactory ar- 
rangements with Germany for the transmission 
of letters. With France, his arrangements were 
not completed, but he*anticipated a favorable an- 
swer on his arrival in London. England wascon 
ciliatory, hut the Superintendent felt some diffi- 
culty in acceding to his propositions, till the meet- 
ing of Parliament. It was hoped a spirit of ac- 
commodation would soon prevail. 





A Cast or Kipnarrving.— Washington, Septem- 
ber 29, 1847.—A few years ago, gentleman died 
in Alexandria, posyessed of certain slaves, among 
them two children, who, by his will, were manu- 
mitted. Their mother “bound them out” to an 
individual of this city, named Thomas, we under- 
stand, who transferred them for a consideration 
to a “soul driver.” Under suspicious circum- 
stances, this fellow was lately arrested, with the 
children, at Memphis, Tennessee, simultaneous- 
ly, almost, with the arrest of Thomas, who is held 
over in this city to answer. His colleague, with 
the kidnapped children, it is expected, will also 
be brought forward to answer here at the coming 
term of the Criminal Court. Neither the laws 
nor the public opinion of this community will suf- 
fer such stealing of free negroes to go unpunished. 
Any winking or blinking at such transactions as 
this, will only increase the danger to be appre- 
hended from the Abolitionists in retaliation. 

Correspondence N. Y. Herald. 





Tur Cororev Men’s Convention, which clos- 
ed its sessions in this city on Saturday last, was 
highly creditable to its members, and very grati- 
fying to many of our citizens. The propriety 
with which their proceedings were conducted, the 
array of talent, the judicious views, and general 
information exhibited in their public discussions, 
would not have disgraced a convention of the high- 
est magnates in our country. Seldom, indeed, 
have we listened to better speakers, more ready, 
eloquent, and skilful debaters, than are Messrs. 
Douglass, Garnet, Smith, and several others (col- 
ored men) who took part in the discussions at 
Morris Place Hall.—T'roy Telegraph. 





Neero SurrraGeE in Connecticut.—Last Tues- 
day the proposition to abolish the distinction be- 
tween colored people and whites, in respect to the 
right of suffrage, was rejected by the people of 
Connecticut. As far as heard from, the votes 
stand—for the proposition, 1.548 ; aguinst it, 6,584. 

Albany Atlas. 





Groreta Evectrion.—The Augusta Chronicle 
of yesterday says: “'The mail of yesterday re- 
moved all doubt as to the complexion of the Le- 
gislature, and we announce to our readers that the 
Whigs have carried both branches—the Senate 
by 3, certain, perhaps 5 majority; and the House 
by 2 majority, certain. Towns’s majority for Gov- 
ernor will be 1,200 or 1,500.—Charleston Ev. News. 





Deatnu or Cuancettor Harrer.—The painful 
intelligence reached us yesterday, of the death of 
this distinguished statesman and jurist. We 
learn (says the Columbia Temperance Advocate 
of the 14th instant) that he died at his residence, 
in Fairfield district, on Sunday last.—Ib. 





Wisconsin.—We have received the official vote 
from only seven counties. ‘T'he aggregate vote of 
those counties is 857. Making a very moderate 
calculation for the other counties, the Liberty vote 
must be equal to 1,100. ‘The Liberty vote at the 
last election lacked 1 few of being 800—we believe 
it was 792. ‘This shows a gain of some 300 votes. 

American Freeman. 





Rrautar Nominations.—T he Barnburners have 
fully resolved to hold a State Mass Meeting, and 
the formal call will appear in the Albany Atlas of 
this evening. Herkimer is the place, and Tues- 
day of next week (26th) the time of its assembling. 
The gathering will doubtless be large and spirit- 
ed, and the expression in favor of No More Slave 
Territory emphatic and determined. ‘The occa- 
sion will be one of decided interest, and constitute 
a landmark amid the troubled, tide of New York 
polities— New York Tribune. 

INTELLIGENCE FROM AFRICA—DEATH OF 
MR, GARNICK. 





Our latest advices from Africa bring us the 
mournful intelligence of the death of Mr. Thomas 
Garnick, of the Kaw-Mendi Mission. He died 
at the Mission, July 10, 1847, after an illness of 
about seven weeks. He sailed from Philadelphia 
for Sierra Leone the last of December, 1846, with 
high expectations of being made a blessing to the 
degraded and oppressed people of Africa. Dur- 
ing the first three months of his sojourn there, he 
enjoyed good health, and entered most heartily 
into the missionary work. In his letter accom- 
panying the report, a part of which was published 
in the last number, and is continued in this, he 
says, “ The time seems to pass away very rapidly, 
and, I can also say, very pleasantly. Thanks be to 
our blessed Redeemer for the health and strength 
I enjoy, and for sending me to this place, where 
he has so much for me todo. His wisdom to di- 
rect, and his sovereign grace to keep me through 
all my time in this life, is the great and the one 
thing needful, which may he in mercy grant, and 
to his name shall be all the praise and glory.” 
Our next intelligence was that stated in our last 
number, that he had been sick with fever, but was 
recovering. No apprehension was expressed or 
felt as to the result. The letters next received 
were dated July 1, and stated that Mr. G. had 
suffered a relapse. Twice had he so far recover- 
ed as to walk about, and twice had he sunk again, 
each time lower than before. Mr. Raymond then 
wrote, “‘ For two days past, I have been constantly 
with him ; he has never been so weak as now. His 
fever is different from any that I have ever seen 
here; it is not high, but is attended with coma 
and delirium His recovery is not impossible, but 
[ have given up all hope that he will ever be able 
to labor here.” Nine days after, we received an- 
other letter from Mr. R., written just at the hour 
of the departure of a vessel for this country. Af: 
ter saying that he had but a moment to write, Mr. 
R. says, “It is my painful duty to inform you of 
the death of Brother Garnick. He was taken sick 
the 21st of May, and died on the 10th of July. His 
disease appeared to be typhus, or slow nervous 
fever. His case was entirely different from any 
I had ever seen; from the beginning, he seemed 
to suffer no pain, neither did his fever run high, 
but he grew weaker and weaker every day, till he 
died. 1 am left alone, and that, too, when I most 
need help.” We are promised more particulars 
by a vessel which was to sail two days after the 
date of this letter. 

Thus again have our hopes been prostrated. A 
few months ago, Mr. Garnick went forth, giving 
to all who knew him high hopes of his being use- 
ful in Africa. Now he is laid in the grave, and 
Mr. Raymond is again left alone, with a school of 
more than a hundred children, surrounded by 
war, and the whole care of the mission resting 
alone on him. To us this is a mysterious Provi- 
dence, but it is the Lord’s doing, although “ mar- 
vellous in our eyes.” To his will we bow, know- 
ing that he doeth all things well. Though afflict- 
ed, we are not destroyed. God, who has preserv- 
ed that mission hitherto, will not yet desert it. 
But who will take Brother Garnick’s place? Who 
will enter the opening door, and preach the Gos- 
pel to the millions of Central Africa? [t must be 
preached there—who will be the honored agent of 
doing it ? 

The Mendi Mission is now passing through 
deep trial, and needs the sympathy and active aid 
of the children of God, and we have no doubt will 
have it. Brother Garnick has been taken away 
from the mission just when, to human view, his 
aid seemed to be most needed. Encouraged by 
the hope of soon having assistance, Mr. R. com- 
menced a small school some time last year Un- 
der date of July 23, 1846, he wrote, “ The school 
is now in operation, with 24 scholars.” In ac- 
cordance with the general policy of missions in a 
heathen country, Mr. R. had proposed to open a 
school, that he might more effectually briag the 
Gospel to bear on the minds of the children and 
youth. The people, aware of this purpose, with- 
out solicitation, sent their children to the mission- 
house to be educated, and thus, somewhat in anti- 
cipation of his purpose, Mr. R. was constrained to 
commence his school. It now numbers more than 
one hundred scholars. 

The Executive Committee approved of the opening of the 
school, as almost the only means of reaching the African 
mind, at a time when nearly all the chiefs within reach of 
the mission were too deeply engaged in war and slave-trale 
enterprises to permit their people to hear the Gospel. The 
anecdote related by Mr. Bunyan, the conyerted Mendian, 
sent into the interior by Mr. Raymond, will show the gene- 
ral feeling of the people: 

“ Sunday.—This morning I called Bu-raw, a chief, and 
said to him: ‘If you please, | want you to call the people to- 
gether, that I may preach to them in the Mendi language 
about Christ He said: ‘ What you say is very well. You 
do not care for anything but book-palaver and God-palaver. 
But I cannot call the people together to hear you talk God- 
palaver, because I am a war man. Ihave gun, powder, and 
cutlass, in my hand, to fight with. If I call the people togeth- 
er to hear God-palaver to-day, and to-morrow begin to fight 
and kill, they will laugh at me.’ ” 

From the time of starting the school, up to late advices 
from Africa, the war had been ng the mission prem- 
ises until the villages nearest m have been utterly de- 
stroyed and the people seattered. Before the news of {hese 
dreadful ravages had reached us, weg ep eg 
as they were by the existence of 
the war, and food consequent upon the neglect 
. of cultivation, were likely to exhaust the treasury, and had 
suggested that he should reduce the number of his scholars, 
and send some of the children back to their parents. 

Before this letter reached Mr. Raymond, the desolating 
curse had rolled over the villages Grose whieh most of the 





, and they had no to which they could go. 
fn referring to this euggestivo, Mr. R, writes" This thought 


ST Ee IS a 





has so wroaght upon my mind, that I have hardly been able 
to write this letter. Send wy children home! 1 cunmot, 
To some of them at least it would be the same as to take q 
knife to their throats. Many of them when they came had 
homes, but now they bave none.” * * “7 throw my- 
self into the hands of the Committee, and if they give ine 
specific iustructious, you may be sure I shall follow them, 
only for humanity's sake | cannot send my chidren away. 
I know there is not a ber of the © ittee, nor a Clris- 
tian in the land, who would ask such a thing, if they knew 
the circumstances.” , . 

Mr. Raymond wrote this letter from Sierra Leone, at which 
place he had consulted with some of the British missionaries 
laboring there. One of them, Rev. Henry Bulger, in writ- 
ing to the Corresponding Secretary of the Association, says : 

“Thave conversed freely with Mr. Raymond about his 
various operations, and { can hear of none that could be pro- 
nounced useless. His maintaining the children in his school 
is no anomaly in missionary work, as yourselves know. Your 
Committee will remember that Mr. Raymond is stationed 
amongst a heathenish people, who really think they are con- 
ferring a favor on him tv allow their children to attend school. 
And his commencing school at the time he did, must strike 
you as being providential, when, otherwise, those very chil- 
dren who are now provided with shelter, and being taught to 
read, would have been tossed about from place to place, if 
not hurried into slavery or the eternal world. 

“Mr. Raymond and his operations asa missionary, in many 
respects, are very different from what we see in Sierra Leone, 
but they do not diifer more than the character of the peop'e 
and circumstances demand. Mr. Raymond { have always 
regarded as a man peculiarly fitted fur his work and place. 
Himself and labors are, [ believe, the harbingers of the es- 
tablishment of a Christian church among a people famed for 
their superstitions and degradation. And who can estimate 
the amount of capital, if | may so speak, now being laid up 
by his example and labors, which future missionaries may 
use to the greatest advantage? Did you ever hear of a mis- 
sion being established in the midst of war‘ Here is one, 
and it has advanced during the war more than previously. 
A school has been formed, and is doing well, I believe. The 
plan I most highly approve of. The children are not only 
taught to read, &c , but to work at trades and farming—to 
work in such a way as they have seen none work heretofore. 
The Gospel is preached, and though there are no conversions 
yet, who knows but God is preparing the various tribes who 
have been brought into intercourse with the Mission, for a 
gracious out-pouring of his Holy Spirit. One thing is plain, 
that the Mission establishment, at first regarded with much 
suspicion, is now looked upon with great respect. It ix a 
sanctuary ; aud, while other towns and places ure consumed 
by fire, and the inhabitants destroyed by sword or carried 
into slavery, this flourishes and improves. 

“Tam persuaded that your Committee, if they want to 
help those who not only need your help, but need it most, 
cannot do better than increase their energies with reference 
to — mission at Kaw-Menui.’’ 

The support of so large a school, in the midst of a country 
surrounded by war, and destitute of fuod, involves an expense 
tor which the Committee had not provided. We have done 
what we could to reduce that expenditure, but tbe provi- 
dence of God has counteracted our efforts. What shall we 
now dof Shall we say to Mr. Raymond, dismiss your 
school, and send the children home? ‘The answer is, they 
have no home; their natural guardians have been siain in 
battle, or taken prisoners of war, and now held as slaves; 
and their homes have been burned with fire. ‘Io send them 
forth is to give them to the sword, or to throw them intw sla- 
very. One of the victorious chiefs has openly declared, con- 
cerning some of them, that their lives are spared only be- 
cause they are at the Mission. Shall we regret the opening 
of the school at the time it was opened; or shall we rather 
regard it in the light suggested by the highly respected iia- 
sionary to whom we have alluded, as being providential in 
affording shelter and Guspel instruction to those who other- 
wise would now be driven from place tu place, or hurried into 
slavery or to death? We dare not tell Mr R. to send his 
children away—to use his own language, we cannot do it. 
We believe the trowus of God would rest upon us. But their 
support involves an expense we are not prepared to meet. 
Looking unto God for his blessing on our appeal, we address 
the question to the friends of the Saviour everywhere, What 
shall be done with these children? Shall they be saved as 
brands, literally, plucked from the burning ; or shall they be 
sent forth to die? We will not indulge the thought of this 
last alternative. Yet, without prompt, effectual aid from the 
friends of missions, it must come to this. Shall we advise 
Mr. K. to send away his children? Christian brother! what 
is your answer! Do you say, Retain these children, and do 
thei good, in the name of the Lord! Your answer muat be 
accompanied with means of support, or it will be of no avail. 
We have spread out the case before you; it is now yours to 
decide. We beg of every reader to consider the question as 
addressed to him, and we ask him fur an immediate answer ; 
and we ask further, that, in addition to his own contribution, 
he will use his influence with his fellow-Christians, that they 
also may come up to the help of the Lord in this emergency. 








CORRESPONDENCE OF THE ERA. 


BALTIMORE CURK ESPONDENCE. 








The Baltimore Press and the new question of Anner- 
ation—the Suns Course—The probable cause of 
Catholic silence and apparent acquiescence—The 
Quaker Yearly Meetings—Lucretia Mott— Her 
Western Tour—More fugitive Slaves—Brutal cru- 
elties to Bond and Free. 

Bautiwore, October 18, 18417. 

To the Editor of the National Evra: 

There is no stirring news this morning, and 
our city reposes in unusual quietude beneath a 
mist-enshrouded October sky. In the absence of 
exciting events, for several days past, our papers 
have had room for speculation. The theme you 
will readily infer to be “the War,” its purposes 
and its probable results, together with suggestions 
as to the best mode of conducting it in future. 
The question of “ wholesale annexation” has at- 
tained, suddenly, a decided prominence in some ot 
our papers, particularly the Sun. This paper, so 
proverbial for the indefiniteness of its positions, 
and the double entendre “ shrewdness” of its specu- 
lations, has thrown off all disguise, and entered 
the field of controversy “ booted and spurred,” as 
completely as any war organ could be! The Union 
itself is not more pertinacious in its “ patriotic 
views” of the origin of the war, and “ righteousness 
of our cause.” Nothing more could be expected ot 
it, even were it under pay of the Government, or 
enjoying the patronage of a regular “Govern- 
ment organ.” In its advocacy of the wholesale 
annexation of Mexico, without limitations as to 
slavery, (and this I understand to be the Sun’s 
position,) we have a fact of remarkable signifi- 
cance. Let us turn it over for a moment : 

The Catholic influence in this city is known to 
be very great. The Sux has always been consid- 
ered a reliable expounder of the views and wishes 
of the church—the social relations of its senior 
proprietor and superintending head befitting him; 
in a peculiar manner, for a comprehension and 
appreciation of the same. Under these circum- 
stances, | do not hesitate in inferring that the 
Catholic body, with the Archbishop at their head, 
are in favor of the annexation of Mexico. I[ du 
not believe the Svnz would venture to speak so de- 
cidedly in favor of the project, if such were not 
the case. Its policy has ever been a worldly wise 
one, and it has carefully avoided giving offence to 
the larger and more intiuential classes of its read- 
ers. but I may be asked, “Is it not unnatural 
that the Catholics should be content to see so 
much havoc and suffering on the part of their 
brethren of Mexico, especially in view of the 
sacrilegious robbery of their churches by our 
brutul Protestant soldiery ?” 

1 will begin my answer by asking another ques- 
tion: What is all this, in comparison’ with the 
prospect of the annexation of all these churches, 
along with the teeming millions of Mexico, to 
this country? It is clear to my mind that an- 
nexation would be an immense gain to Catholicity 
in this country, and indeed throughout the world. 
It would give that religious interest a permanent us- 
cendency in the United States. 

Yesterday commenced the yearly meeting of 
that body of Friends, known as “ Orthodox.” 
Their place of meeting is in Courtlandt street. 
I took a long “sitting” with them in the forenoon. 
The attendance was large, and the number of 
preachers considerable. Some of these were from 
a great distance—one from England. The name 
of the latter was Sezzoum. Two of the,Hoacs 
sons of Linptexy Murray Hoag, a quite noted 
minister of the society, were among the others 
whose names came to my knowledge. These all 
spoke, either in supplication or exhortation. 
Their discourses were not marked by anything 
peculiar, except a tendency to doctrinalism, which 
robbed them of that practical efficiency so com- 
monly characteristic of Quaker sermons. My 
meaning will be more clearly comprehended,when 
I state that not a single allusion was made to the 
popular and national sins of the day, such as war 
and slavery. It is true, one speaker prophesied 
the reign of Peace, but it was with no apparent 
concern for the prevalence of the war-spirit. It 
was the usual figuratively vague talk of “ pruning- 
hooks” and “spears,” “swords” and “ plough- 
shares,” which would have been just as applicable 
during a period of profound peace, as to the 
present crisis! Anrong the audience were an un- 
usually large number of the members of the other 
Quaker sect, commonly called “Hicksites,” after 
the name of their founder. ‘This was gratifying, 
in view of the unfortunate bitterness which mark- 
ed their “separation,” and it is to be hoped that 
it will lead to reciprocity. 

While the “ Hicksites” were displaying their 
commendable charity, they little dreamed of the 
presence of so eminent a stranger at their own 
meeting in Lombard street, as Lucretia Mott. 
This eloquent and noble-souled woman arrived 
here on Saturday evening, accompanied by her 
excellent husband, who seems to take fervent 
pleasure in accompanying her wheresoever duty 
calls her. They were on their return from an 
extensive Western tour. She is suffering from 4 
most painful neuralgic affection, caused by an 
overworking of her brain. This is not to be won- 
dered at, in view of the fact that she has, during 
the seventy days of her absence from her home In 
Philadelphia, attended seventy-one meetings, devot- 
ed, by turns, to the various reforms of the day 
and the worship peculiar to her sect. At every 
one of these she spoke more or less. When it is 
remembered that, during this time, she travelled 
at least twenty-four hundred miles, the achievement 
is worthy of being recorded as among the wonders 
of itinerancy. 

There was, I understand, no cause of complaint 
as to want of practicality in Mrs. Mott’s discourse 
on Sunday. She is represented to have been very 
faithful to the requirements of the crisis, speak- 
ing very pointedly of “ the war,” as well as of that 
great national sin, for whose en: t it was 
projected. Her message was well received by all 
present, except asquad of medical students. True 
to their “chivalry,” they left the house the mo- 
ment she named the forbidden theme! I would 


submit to leading minds, in both of the Quaker 
bodies under notice, whether they might not great- 
ly aid the cause of truth within their bounds, by 
putting forth a public manifesto, clothed in the 
persuasive language which they so well know how 
to employ? It does seem to me that they might 
do this, without any risk whatever to their repu- 
tation or quietude, and yet with chances of emi- 
nent usefulness, 
he more merciful inhabitants of a portion of 
Baltimore county have had their feelings greatly 
harrowed, recently. by brutal cruelties perpetrat- 
ed upon certain colored people in their neighbor- 
hood. A number of slaves, owned by one of the 
Delegates elect to the Legislature, lately abscond- 
ed, whereupon, the last remaining slave of his 
next neighbor was accused ot aiding them. Al- 
though there was not a particle of proof, his mas- 
ter hired a couple of constables to arrest him at 
his work, handcuff him, and convey bim to this 
city for sale—probably glad of a preert therefor, 
as often is the case! He himself took care to be 
close at hand ; and the colored man’s spirit refus- 
ing to submit to the degradation proposed though 
perfectly willing, as he declared, to go with the 
constables, was fallen upon by one from whom his 
undeviating good conduct deserved far different 
treatment, and beaten in the most awful manner ; 
so much so, that his life was almost despaired of 
foratime! Having been thus subdued by his 
tormenters, he was brought to town, and sold to 
one of those slave dealers to whom bloody scars 
are nothing new. But the vengeance of Slaveo- 
cratic Tyranny did not stop here. They next 
accused a free colored man in the neighborhood of 
aiding the escape of the fugitives, and dragged 
him off to a magistrate. There not being sufii- 
cient proof against him, the magistrate refused to 
commit him to prison. Of course, he now stood 
honorably discharged ; but not so, said bis heart- 
less persecutors! They dragged hii to another 
magistrate, who proved supple enough to commit 
him, in accordance with their wishes, and he was 
dragged on to town, and lodged in jail, to await 
his trial. Tis case has awakened a great deal of 
sympathy, and he will be provided with such coun- 
sel as the emergency requires. Little doubt is 
expressed by those conversant with the facts as to 
his acquittal. [lis trial will be a searching ordeal 
for those who have undertaken thus to victimize 
him, to appease their fiendish wrath. 
J. E.8. 
For the National Era. 
Puicavepuia, October 16, 1847. 
Dear Doctor: The great battle for the loaves 
and fishes has been fought between the Whigs 
and Democrats—the Democrats routing the W higs 
in the city and county, 2,393 votes, while in 1844 
the Whigs had «a majority of 5,849 votes. Now, 
there must be some cause for this falling off of 
the Whig vote. | am told, on what I consider 
good authority, that there were at least 4,000 
Whig and Anti-Slavery voters, that refused to 
cast their votes for the Whigs, on the ground that 
the Whig party takes in relation to the Mexican 
war. While they say it is all wrong, yet they are 
willing to give both men and money to carry it 
on. ‘Those who refuse thus to vote cannot see the 
difference between commencing an evil, und giving 
aid to it after it is commenced; and | am glad to 
learn that but few of the Society of Friends 
voted with the Whigs in this contest. Now, if it 
be true what | have stated, and if the same pro- 
portion of Whigs refused to vote with the Whig 
party over the State, they have lost much by the 
course they have taken in support of the war; 
and, more, they give the State to the Democratic 
party. Yours, D 





FOREIGN MARKETS. 


Correspondence of the Baltimore Patriot—by Telegraph. 
FOURTEEN DAYS LATER FROM EUROPE. 








Arrival of the steamers Cambria and Missouri—De- 
cline tn Flour—Pressure of the Money Marker-— 
More Failures—Insurrection in Italy. 


New York, Octoder 19, 3 P. M. 

The British steamer Cambria, Captain Judkins, arrived at 
Boston this morning, with dates from Liverpool and London 
to the 5th instant, inclusive. 

The French mail steamer Missouri, Captain Morin, with 
dates from france to the Ist instant, arrived at New York 
this morning. 

At the London Corn Exchange, on the 4th, the receipts of 
grain were light, and the demand active, at an advance of 
one to two shillings per quarter on the previous Monday’s 
quotations. Notwithstanding the large supplies brought tor- 
ward, an average amount of business was transacted, and the 
market closed trmly. 

At the departure of the last steamer, the upward tendency 
indicated the market would be maintained. rom a uumber of 
causes, among the most startling is the unparalleled derange- 
ment of the Luglish money market; the price of all kinds of 
breadstutts has gradually but steadily gone down; the only 
article which has preserved its firmness is Indian corn. A less 
demand has contributed to this result. 

LIVERPOOL GRAIN MARKET. 

, October 5.— Western Canal flour, of the best brands, bring# 
26s. to 26s. 6d.; Canadian, 25 a 263.; Ohio and New Urleans 
22a 24s.; Alexandria, Richmond, &c., 25s. to 25s. 6u.; gour, 
19a2is. Mixed and white wheat, (70 pounds,) 7 a &s.; red, 
6s. 5d. to 6s. 6d. Oats, (45 pounds,) 2s. 3d. to 2s. Sd. Oat 
meal, (250 pounds,) 24 a 26s. Indian corn meal, (per barrel,) 
14a 15s. Barley, (60 pounds,) 344s. No quotations of rice. 

Cotton has again decliued. New Orleans fair, 6 5-Sd.; 
bowed Georgia, 6 1-8d. : 

A fearful insurrection had broken out in Italy. 

The money market is in a most depressed and horrible 
condition, and heavy failures continued; among them is the 
house of Cockerill & Co. for $600,000. 

A slight improvement in French funds; English consols 86. 
AMERICAN MISSIONARY ASSOCIATION. 

pen APPEAL FOR FUNDSs. 

HE Executive Committee of the American Missionary 
Association, in view of the facta presented in the Ameri- 
can Missionary, to which the attention of the friends of mis- 
sions is earnestly invited, are constrained to make an urgent 
appeal for funds. Money is wanted to sustain our more than 
twenty missionaries, smong the Indians at the far West, in 
the West Indies, and at Kaw-Mendi, Africa, and especially 
the latter. Mr. Raymond has been deprived of his associate, 
Mr. Garnick, and the whole charge of the mission has again 
devolved upon him. He has labored with great assiduity, has 
preached the tree and peaceful Gospel in the hearing of slave- 
trading and blood-thirsty chiefs ; has gathered upwards of a 
hundred children and youth into a :chool, where they are 
tanght, fed, and clothed, at the expense of the mission; and 
has been instrumental in preventing one war, abolishing the 
slave trade to a great extent in the Sherbro country, and dif- 
fusing the principles of peace, temperance, and Christianity, 
throughout a large extent of territory. The British mission- 
aries at Sierra Leone bear testimony to his zeal, intrepidity, 
faith, piety, and remarkable influence and success. Shall he 
be sustained Wiul the friends of the Kedeemer permit one 
of the most interesting and infinential missions in the world 
to languish for want of adequate support? ‘The exigency de- 
mands a prompt and liberal respouse. In the name of the 
great: Head of the Church is this appeal made. It is made to 
his friends and followers. And he will’ say to gencrous Chris- 
tian donors, “ Inasmuch as ye have done it unto one of the 

leust of these my brethren, ye have done it unto me.” 

By order of the Executive Committee. 

LEWIS TAPPAN, Treasurer. 

Georce WHIPPLE, Corresponding Secretary 
To Sabbath School Superintendents und Scholars : 

Will you make collections for the Kaw-Mendi school? One 
hundred and tive children and youth, many of them the sons 
aud daughters of Atriean chiets, numbers of them snatched 
from slave traders and saved trom butchery in the wars, are 
now in Mrs. Raymond’s schovl, taught, fed, and clothed, at 
the expense of American Christians. ‘hey need your help. 
Will you not delight in furnishing it? Thus, the b.essing of 
him that was ready to perish will come upon you. 

To Manufucturers, Sewing Societies, §c. : 

if you cannot send us all the money you would wish, we 
cun make good use of your fabrics. Gatton cloth, drilling. 
stout shoes, straw hats, calicoes, &c., and boys’ and girls’ 
coarse clothing, will be very acceptable. ‘The 105 scholars at 
Kaw-Mendi need your aid, and will be grateful to you for 

some of the fruits of your labors. May we not say that the 
Saviour will consider it a timely and acceptable gitt? As the 
Mission rejects the “currency of the country,” tobacco, it 
must needs substitute goods and clothing. 





MISSIONARY WANTED FOR AFRICA. 

Death has i a missionary vacancy at Kaw-Mendi. 
Who will fill it? Thousands eagerly press forward as yolun- 
teers in the “unnatural war” with Mexico. Who will vol- 
unteer to supply the place of the heroic and sainted Garnick 
at the Kaw-Mendi mission? Whoever goes to Africa as a 
missionary should be a man of good constitution and of a san- 
guine temperament, not afraid to die, and willing to live or 
die in this blessed cause. Mr. Raymond enjoys excellent 
health. He thinks Kaw-Mendi is far healthier than the 
coast. He needs a cowljutor, and is impatient to welcome 
him a3 an equal partuer in his trials and jabors, in his faith 
and hopes, in his successes and disappointments. Who will 
go and share with him the epjoymenta and rewards of his 
missionary life ¢ 

From three to four thousand white men live on the African 
coast, engaged in money making pursuits. Shall not Chris- 
tians be equally Yeariess and euterprising ? Oct. 21. 





IMPORTANT ‘TO TEACHERS AND 
SCHOOL COMMITTEES. 
New Series of Reading Books, by Joshua Leavitt, au- 
thor of Leavitt’s Easy Lessons. 

OHN P. JEWETT & CO., 23 Cornhill, Bookseller’s Row, 

Boston, have in course of publication one of the most val- 
uable and elegant series of Readers for Common Schoola 
which have ever been offered to the educators of youth. They 
will be comprised in four Books, as follows: 

The Primer or First Book, or Little Lessons for Little 
Learners, containing 72 pages 18mo, elegantly illustrated 
with numerous designs by Mallory, printed on new type and 
superior paper, and bound in full cloth, with gilt sides, mak- 
ing a serviceable, elegant, and attractive book for a child. 

The Second Book, or Leavill’s Easy Lessons, is a work 
which has been su universally approved by the best teachers 
in New England for twenty years past, that no further rec- 
ommendation is needed. This is substantially the same 
work, with a new Introduction. In its external appearance, 
however, it is very unlike its prede 8. The p t edi- 
tion is printed from new type, on superior paper, and is ele- 
gantly aud substantially bound in embossed morocco, with 
cloth sides and gilt title, and is a volume of 180 pages 18mo. 

The Third Reader is of the same general character as the 
Easy Lessous, but more advanced, intended for older schol- 
ars. The sprightly and attractive style and spirit of the 
Second Book runs through the Third. Great care has been 
taken, in the selection of pieces, to get such as are calculated 
to interest the youthful mind, believing that it is next to im- 
possible to teach a child to read well froma heavy, dull, 
prosy, uninteresting text book. This volume is a |2mo of 
240 pages, printed and bound in the best manner. 

The Fourth Reader is intended for the higher classes in 

is, an tains pieees of a still higher charac- 
ter than those in the preceding books. The author has stu- 
diously avoided the introduction into this yolume of extracts 
from eluborute essays, speeches, dissertations, &e., and has 
aimed to meet the wants of the scholar in the school room. 
He has selected and arranged such pieces as he = a. 
calculated to arouse and inspirit a school, -_ ee 
readers; and has rejected many pieces of ~ ne oe sbowe 
and of great literary merit, deeming them a! oge’ 
of scholars in our common 
the comprehension of the mass t the Ist September 
schools. This volume will be ready abou : 
; d school committees is ic- 

The attention of teachers an - 

and substantial style of this se- 
ularly called to the elegaat inting, and binding, and also 
ries of Readers, to the pe Psch' the publishers have determin- 
to the very low price & W for large sales, and shall be satis- 
ed to sell then is, JOHN P. JEWETT & CO., 
(HARLES PHILLIPS, Belthanger, Locksmith, and Smith 
Ce tineral, may be found at the old stand, No. 113 
Front street, opposite the Stone Tavern, Baltimore. 




















¢ up in the country at the shortest notice, and on the most 
Tpproved plan. April 28,—tf 
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VIEWS OF 1S ORIGINATORS AND OF ITS 
DEMOCRATIC OPPONENTS IN THE FREE 
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We present, at One view, the reasons which 
impelled Mr, Wilmot to bring forward the Pro- 
viso which bears his name, and those which in- 
duced Mr. Robert Dale Owen to oppose it. The 
former were set forth by Mr. Wilmot, in a speech 
delivered by him before a meeting of his con- 
stituents, in Tioga county, at the court-house in 
Wellsburgh, on the evening of September 21st, 
for a copy of which we are indebted to his polite- 
ness, and the latter are stated by Mr. Owen in 
® communication, which we should have been 
happy to publish, had he not requested us to do 
so. The reader will rejoice to see, from an exam- 
ination of both productions, that there is no 
radical difference of opinion between many of 
the Democrats who opposed and those who sus- 
tained the Proviso. In principle, Messrs. Wilmot 
and Owen are one; they differed only as to the 
time and mode of declaring a principle. Whilst 
we fully agree in the policy of the former, we 
take pleasure in withdrawing any imputations we 
may have made against the honesty of the latter, 
We see, in his frank declaration of opinions, 
grounds of hope. Mr. Buchanan and the advo- 
cates of the Missouri Compromise are doomed, 
we believe, to be disappointed. ‘They have mis- 
taken the opposition of some of the opponents of 
the Proviso, for opposition to the principle em- 
bodied in it. The doctrine maintained by Mr. 
Owen, of the necessity of action on the part of 
Congress to alter the fundamental law of Mexico, 
excluding slavery, before this system can be in- 
troduced in any territory acquired from her, is 
what we have long been insisting upon.* This 
doctrine seemed to be affirmed by Mr. Dallas, is 
most conclusively argued by Mr. Owen, and, so far, 
no Southern editor or statesiaan has seen proper to 
contest its soundness. But while we concur with 
Mr. Owen in these views, we also agree with Mr. 
Wilmot in the policy of a frank declaration, by 
Congress, of the principle which will regulate 
the relations of the inhabitants of California, 
should it be acquired, unless violently set aside 
by slaveholding usurpation—an aggression which 
such a declaration will tend to prevent, 


MR. WILMOT'S STATEMENT. 





“The Proviso, sir, was not hatched up in any 
cabal or caucus. ‘Fhe occasion which calied for 1t 
arose but a few hours before the adjournment of 
the first session of the late Congress; which took 
place at 12 o'clock, M., of Monday, the 10th of 
August. On the Saturday before, the message of 
the President, asking that two millions be placed 
at his disposal, was received and read in the 
Tfouse of Kepresentatives. It was the subject of 
general remark and speculation. ‘hat day, at 
dinner, the conversation turned upon it; in which 
Robert Dale Owen, of Indiana, Robert P. Dunlap, 
of Maine, Jacob 8. Yost, of Pennsylvania, and 
myself, took a part. 1 remarked that it was clear, 
that the two millions asked for by the President 
was to be paid, if paid at all, as the first instal- 
ment of purchase money for large accessions of 
territory from Mexico to the United States; and 
then declared my purpose, in case Mr. McKay 
(the Chairman of the Committee of Ways and 
Means) should bring in a bill, to move an amend- 
ment, to the effect that slavery should be excluded 
from any territory acquired by virtue of such 
appropriation. Mr. Owen objected, and said he 
would make a speech aguinst it. Governor Dun- 
Jap and Mr. Yost approved of such an amend- 
ment, and advised me to adhere to my purpose. 
if anything of the kind had been suggested be- 
fore the House took a recess for dinner, | cannot, 
and I have tried to do so, recollect it.. 1 would 
not, however, say that it had not. After dinner, 
in front of the hotel, I had further conversation 
with several members. Those that I now recol- 
lect were Mr. Grover, of New York, Mr. Brin- 
kerhoff, of Ohio, and Mr. Hamlin, of Maine. We 
agreed to advise with our Northern friends gene- 
rally, when we reassembled in evening session ; 
and if the measure met with their approbation, 
that it should be pressed. We did so, and, so far 
as I heard, Northern Democrats were unanimous 
in favor of the movement. When the bill was in- 
troduced, or called up, several gentlemen collected 
together, to agree upon the form and terms of the 
proposed amendment. I well recollect that Mr. 
Rathbun, Mr. King, and Mr. Grover, of New York, 
Mr. Brinkerhotf, of Ohio, Mr. Hamlin, of Maine, 
and Judge Thompson and myself, of Pennsylvania, 
were of the numver, if we did not constitute the 
entire group. Some were engaged in drafting an 
amendment, myself among the number, and sev- 
eral were submitted; all of which underwent 
more or less alterations, at the suggestions of 
those standing around and taking part in the busi- 
ness going on. After various drafts had been 
drawn and altered, the language in which the 
amendment was ottcred was finally agreed upon, 
as the result of our united labors. I well remem- 
ber that my colleague, Judge Thompson, made, 
in the progress of the matter, various suggestions, 
some of which were adopted. True, he after- 
wards, and in the hour of trial, voted against the 
Proviso, because, as he declared, of the time of 
its introduction, or the place it occupied. He was 
a principal in the treason, both as to time and 
place, if there was treason in it. However, at the 
time of his vote, he avowed himself in favor of 
the principle and ultimate object of the Proviso. 
I trust I shall find him where I left him, and not 
in favor of compromising the principle upon the 
line of 36 deg. 30 mia. north latitude. 

“JT have given a brief history of the Proviso and 
its introduction into Congress. In no conversation 
or consultation that I heard, touching it, was the 
subject of President-making introduced. Its ef- 
fect upon Presidential candidates was never, to 
my knowledge, the theme of speculation. Its 
effect upon them since, has been pretty clearly 
seen. ‘lhe merits of the measure, and the pro- 
priety of the time and occasion of bringing it for- 
ward, only were canvassed. I trust 1 have said 
sufficient to exculpate me from the charge of hos- 
tility to the Administration, or of scheming for a 
Presidential candidate in 1848, Now, sir, to the 
thing itself, 

“ What is the Proviso? What is its effect and 
object? Although plain in its language, and clear 
in its design, this inquiry becomes necessary, 
from the covert manner in which it is continually 
assailed. The whole Southern press dnd Govern- 
ment organs of the North represent it as some- 
thing that affects or interferes with slavery in the 
States where slavery exists. Even great men, 
when writing or speaking upon the subject, per- 
sist in talking about the abolition of slavery and 
the rights of the States, as if the Proviso pro- 
posed the one, or in any respect interfered with 
the other. lt does not propose either to abolish 
restrict, or in any manner to interfere with, sla- 
very in any of the States of this Union. Its sole 
object is, to secure from the unlawful aggressions of 
slavery that territory which is now free. 1n opposing 
it, continual use is made of the words ‘ Consti- 
tution,” ‘Compromises of the Constitution, and 
‘ Compromises under the Constitution; as if the 
former was violated and the latter assailed by 
the Proviso. If this be so, I pledge myself to 
abandon it. 

“The Constitution was adopted as the funda- 
mental law of this Republic. It prescribes the 
duties and defines the powers of the General 
Government. At the time of its formation and 
adoption, slavery existed in some of the States, 
and in others it was prohibited. The slave 
States, before entering the Union, desired certain 
concessions or compromises, touching their pecu- 
liar institution. ‘hey insisted upon guards for 
its security against any interference with it on the 
part of the General Government. Accordingly, the 
whole question of slavery, in the States wherein it 
existed, was by the Constitution left to those States, 
respectively. Each slave State, individually and 
for itself, within the limits of its own bounda- 
ries, had the sole and exclusive contro] over the 
whole question of slavery—to regulate it, and 
abolish it at the time and in the manner it should, 
in the exercise of its sovereign power, sec fit. 
Other concessions were also made, by which slaves 
Were enumerated in fixing the representation of 
the States. ‘To the master was also given the 
right to pursue into the free States his fugitive 
slave, and reclaim him. 

“T have here embraced everything upon the sub- 
ject of slavery comprehended within the spirit or 

etter of the Constitution. From what [ have 
said, it will be seen that I agree with Mr. Bu- 
when he says, in his letter to the Democ- 

racy of Berks county, ‘that the subject of sla- 
very, by the Constitution, is left to the States 
wherein slavery exists ;? but I cannot follow him in 
his conclusion, that therefore the subject of sla- 
very, in the Territories of the Union where it does 
not. exist, is beyond our control. Here we may 
lawfully erect barriers against its encroachment ; 
and this is all that the Proviso professes to do. 
Sey Mr. Buchanan would not argue that the 
— alone have the exclusive control of 
Subject of slavery throughout the length and 
pass the Territories of this Union. Yet it 
—_. ® Construction of the Constitution only 
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that will warrant the conclusion he aims to estab- 
lish. If this be the true interpretation of the 
Constitution, why talk to us about the Missouri 
Compromise, or anything else connected with sla- 
very?) We have nothing to do with it. The 
slave States will rightfully dispose of the subject 
as they may think proper. No, sir; this is not 
the true intent and meaning of the Constitution, 
nor does Mr. Buchanan desire so to be under- 
stood; yet the conclusion he would have us adopt 
can be supported by no other construction. _ ft 
was slavery in the Sales, that by the Constitution 
was left to the ‘States where it existed’ Here 
is the Jocus in quo, here the limits and the boun- 
daries within which, by the Constitution, each 
State for itself has the exclusive and supreme 
control over the subject of slavery. This is the 
‘agreement our fathers made. By this ‘solemn 
compact’ I cheerfully abide. Within these ‘ Tim. 
its and boundaries’ 1 hold that the General Gov- 
ernment is powerless, and the States all powerful, 
over the question of slavery. But, sir, when the 
question is presented, of the extension and propa- 
gation of slavery over the J'erritorics of this heme 
especially free territory, I claim the right, for al 
the States and the whole American People, to be 
heard. The settlement of such a question belongs 
to the whole Union, and not to a part. Upon that 
soil where slavery does not exist, [ claim the right 
for the American People to provide safeguards 
against its acquiring such existence. If this be 
unconstitutional, then it was meet and proper that 
the Democracy should be forewarned in season 
against it. 

“Sir, we are not without examples and prece- 
dents for our guide. Our fathers at an early day 
had this same question in hand. It may be profit- 
able, in these days of ‘ compromise) to see what 
compromise they made with slavery. In 1787 an 
ordinance was passed, by which slavery was for- 
ever excluded from the territory north and west 
of the Ohio. This ordinance bound every foot 
of land then belonging to the nation. This is 
the ‘compromise’ they made. The Northwest- 
ern Territory had been ceded to the General 
Government by Virginia, a slave State. The 
law of slavery extended over it at the time of the 
cession, and in some parts of it slavery actually 
existed ; yet upon every inch did our fathers im- 
pose the seal of freedom. Here was Abolition, 
not in States, but in Territory. The law of sla- 
very was repealed, and the law of freedom estab- 
lished. ,The Proviso does nov even propose to do 
this. Its sole object is to preserve the law of free- 
dom, not to abrogate the law of slavery. ‘The 
first Congress under the Constitution recognised 
the validity of the ordinance of 1787, and passed 
laws to give it force and effect. It had received 
the vote of every Representative from the slave 
States. The article in it excluding slavery had 
been incorporated in a similar ordinance, drawn 
up by Mr. Jefferson, in 1784. The language of 
the Proviso is substantially the language of the 
ordinance of 1784, as drafted by Thomas Jefferson. 


“Sir, the history of the ordinance of 1787, 
when contrasted with the opposition made to the 
Proviso, exhibits a melancholy and alarming 
change in the public opinion of the South, be- 
iween that day and at present, upon the subject 
of slavery. The fathers of the Republic saw 
and acknowledged the evils and dangers of this 
institution. They covenanted not to interfere 
with it in the S/ates where it existed ; but in Ter- 
rioreés its existence even did not stay their hands. 
They looked forward with anxious solicitude to 
the day when slavery, left unmolested in its early 
limits, would wear itself out by the laws of popu- 
lation, and the force of natural causes, then in 
active operation. They made no effort to weaken 
the force of this law, or to postpone the result of 
these causes, by widening the field in which they 
were to operate, and thus putting off toa more 
distant day our final redemption from the curse of 
negro slavery. Now, the eternal perpetuation 
and unlimited extension of slavery has become 
the leading if not the ‘one idea’ of the South. 
In order to perpetuate slavery for all coming 
time, its limits must be extended, as the slave 
population increases. The old lands, exhausted 
and made barren by slave labor, must be aban- 
doned for new and virgin soil; otherwise the 
slave becomes valueless, and emancipation of ne- 
cessity follows. The value given to slave labor, 
by the new and fertile regions opened for it, serves 
also to give value to the slave in the old States— 
thus retarding the progress of gradual emancipa- 
tion in them. If slave labor be profitable on the 
Western side of this continent, for the production 
of the staples of cotton, sugar, tobacco, rice, Xc., 
although these staples can no longer be produced, 
or only to a limited extent,in the Atlantic States, 
still the slave of those States is made valuable as 
an article of stock to be there raised for the mar- 
ket in the distant West. Slavery is a question of 
interest. It will exist so long, and no longer, as 
it is a source of profit to the master. Keep it 
within limits, and in time there will be such an 
abundance of slave labor, from the increase of 
slave population, and the field of its profitable la- 
bor will at the same time become so narrowed and 
circumscribed, that the slave ceases to be of value 
to his master, and he is glad to get rid of him 
upon any terms. It was to such results that the 
‘great men of the South, in the great day of the 
South,’ looked with anxiety and hope. That sla- 
very should not escape its early doom, by an ex- 
tension of its borders, they sealed up against it, 
by the ordinance of 1787, the entire Territories 
of the nation. We have made a wide departure 
from the direction in which our fathers set out. 
Since we started in our national career we have 
added to the dominion of slavery three-fold, 
and postponed for a century the day of our de- 
liverance. ‘I take no exception to the acquisitions 
that slavery has heretofore made. Territories 
were purchased, and annexed, in which it existed 
at the time of such purchase and annexation. To 
have abolished it in swck Territories, might seem 
like a departure from that strict neutrality which 
the General Government was bound to maintain 
upon the subject ; though the constitutional right 
so to do, I cannot doubt. The South, notwith- 
standing its vast accession of slave territory, not 
content to leave the question where the Constitu- 
tion has left it, to the ‘Statcs in which it exists,’ 
seeks its further extension over new and fertile 
regions, where as yet there are no States, and 
where slavery as. yet has no existence. It is to 
aid in this great work, this glorious enterprise, 
that the summons is made to the Democracy of 
Pennsylvania to ‘buckle on their armor, and be 
prepared in time for the approaching conflict. I 
do not believe they will do battle in such a cause. 
The victory promises neither honor nor renown. 
The general who offers to lead us will fail to 
gather laurels from such a field ; and to the com- 
mon soldier small indeed will be the reward. 
Why this call was made upon the Democracy of 
Pennsylvania, I am at a loss to conceive. It can- 
not be that the Secretary of State desired to in- 
corporate the doctrine of the ‘extension of sla- 
very over free territory’ into the Democratic creed. 
If so, I for one will submit to no interpolation 
upon the creed. Who made him a ‘Judge in 
Israel ? 

“The practice has been too much encouraged 
heretofore, of permitting a certain class of poli- 
ticians to make every question that arose assume 
a party character. The South, having within her 
borders a majority of the Democratic party, has 
from time to time forced upon us, as party issues, 
questions having not the slightest reference to 
party principle. This was done on the Texas 
question. Sir, I was in favor of that measure. I 
earnestly advocated it before the people, and voted 
for it in Congress. I have no regrets for aught i 
have done. If it were to be done over again, I 
should do the same; but it never should have 
been made a party question. The principles that 
divide, as by a broad boundary, Democracy from 
Federalism, existed long before the question of 
Texas annexation; neither are they subject to 
constant mutation. Yet the annexation of Texas 
was made a test of party fidelity. Because Mr. 
Van Buren would not square himself by this rule 
of party discipline, he was struck down at the 
Baltimore Convention, under the operation of a 
two-thirds rule. I do not complain of the choice 
that Convention made Indeed, the apprchen- 
sions [ entertained of Mr. Van Buren’s defeat, at 
that time, reconciled me to Mr. Polk’s nomina- 
tion. But, sir, I never could reflect upon the fact, 
without shame and mortification, that a great 
Democratic statesman of the North, whom we had 
made the standard bearer and representative of 
our principles, should be struck down by the 
South, because he halted upon a question in no 
way affecting the established and fixed principles 
of our creed. If Northern men, Northern Dem- 
ocrats, will longer stand by in silence, and see 
their best and ablest men immolated by the South, 
for not marching up to any and every issue they 
choose to make, then indeed is the Northern De- 
mocracy but the adjunct and tool of the South. 


“Sir, I entertain no hostility to the South. I 
have been taught in her school; I have learned 
my political faith from the lessons of her great 
statesmen. Upon most of the great questions 
that have divided parties, particularly those af- 
fecting the powers of the General Government 
and the rights of the States, I believe the South 
has been right. I claim to be a Democrat of the 
Jefferson school, a State Rights Republican, a 
Strict Constructionist, ‘after the most straitest 
sect’ I revere the veto message of General Jack- 
son, as a text-book of party principle, while I re- 
pudiate the doctrines of the Proclamation. But, 
sir, because the South has been eminently correct 
On most great questions, that gives to her no right 
to force new issues upon the party. If the South 
can succeed in making the ‘extension of slavery 
over free territory’ a party question, as she did 
the re-annexation of Texas, it will make some- 

of a change in the party relations of men. 
If all who oppose this néw test and touchstone of 
party fidelity are to be converted into Whigs, 
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Wright, the noblest Democrat of his age, that he 
died before this transformation had taken place 
with him. Henry Clay, after straying in search 
of strange gods for a quarter of a century, will 
return to the fold of*the party. Under such 
atest, he might become the candidate of the Dem- 
ocratic party for President in 1848, and thus some 
men be caught in a trap they had set for others. 
I trust ever to be found standing firm upon my 
principles as @ Democrat | value them, and have 
thus far maintained them through life ; but I will 
adopt no such issue as that now attempted to be 
imposed upon the Democracy of this State. | 
will submit to no such test. Let those receive 
the yoke who choose to wear it. It shall never 
gall my neck.” 


SLAVERY EXTENSION QUESTION, 
Important swyject.  Slavery-restricting Proviso, 

1846, 1787, aud in 1784. Argument with Wilmot. 

Result, 0 the peace bill, of the Wilmot Proviso. 

Unfair judgment of motives. Missouri Compro- 

mise ; shall it extendto the Pacific 2 Reasons agawst 

this. The course of events against it. T'he attempt 

to have it sanctioned by Congress defeated. Im- 

portance of future boundary beyoud the Rio Grande. 

Line suggested, by R. D. O.; by Calhoun, Novth- 

ern impatience. If the South desire it, let the ques- 

tion come, 

1 purpose, in this article, to say a few words on 
one of the most important political subjects of the 
day ; on slavery, and its exterision to territory, if 
any we should acquire, west of the Rio Grande. 
This subject was not brought up or debated dur- 
ing the late Congressional canvass; &@ canvass 
trom which it seemed the endeavor of our oppo- 
nents to shut out the discussion of great subjects— 
and that the more carefully, the more appropriate 
these were, and the more influential on the future 
destinies of our country. 

The subject, in its numerous bearings, | may 
seek some other opportunity fully to discuss. My 


present limits permit me only a brief review of 


the action of the late Congress, in this connection ; 
and a frank statement of my own views, regard- 
ing the proper policy for the future. 

On two different occasions, during last Con- 
gress, a bill was brought up, appropriating, at 
first two millions, afterwards three millions, to 
procure, if occasion offered, a peace With Mex- 
1C0. 

While this bill was under discussion, Mr. Wil- 
mot, a member from Pennsylvania, moved to in- 
sert, as one of its provisions, the following : 

“ Provided, further, That there shall be neither slavery 
nor involuntary servitude, in any territory on the continent 
of America, wliich shall hereatter be acquired by or annexe 4 
to the United States, by virtue of this appropriation, or in 
any other manner whatever, except for crime, whereof the 
party shall have been duly convicted.” 

The principle of this Proviso, as applied to spe- 
cifie territory wm the actual possession of the United 
States, is not new. It once applied to the very 
spot where I now write; to the entire “ North- 
western ‘Territory,’ whence have since been 
formed the States of Ohio, Indiana, Illinois, and 
In the well-known ordinance of 1757, 
among the “articles of compact between the origi- 
nal States and the people and States in the Terri- 
tory northwest of the river Ohio,” the sixth reads 
thus : 

«There shall be neither slavery nor involuntary servitude 
in the said territory, otherwise than in the punishinent or 
crimes, whereof the party shall have been daly convicted.” 

A similar restriction, prospective, however, in 
its operation, had been proposed in the Congress 
of the Confederation, three years before, (to wit, 
in 1784.) by a committee of which ‘1 homas Jefier- 
son was chairman. Jefferson, Chase, and How- 
ell, were the committee ; and in reporting a plan 
tor the temporary government of the Western 
Territory, they submitted, as one of its provisions, 
the following: 

“ That, after the year 1800 of the Christian Era, there shall 
be neither slavery nor involuntary servitude in any of the 
said States, otherwise than in punishment of crime, where- 
of the party shall have been duly convicted to have been 
personally guiity.’—Journal Cong. Confed. from 1782 to 
1783, p. 373. 

This article, from the same pen which traced 
the Declaration of Independence, was, so far as 
my reading extends, the original from which have 
been copied all the others. ‘The Wilmot Proviso 
differs trom it in this—that it legislates, not for 
any territory belonging to the United States, but 
for territory which may hereafter, by treaty or 
some other contingency, be acquired. 

Mr. Wilmot showed me that Proviso before it 
was proposed, and asked my opinion concerning 
it. 1 told him, that I was in favor of the princi- 
ple contained in it, to wit, the exclusion of sla- 
very from any territory the United States might 
acquire west of the Rio Grande; but that I was 
opposed to introducing a prospective provision of 
the kind into this peace bill; because, if inserted 
in the House, it would, to a certainty, defeat the 
bill in the Senate. I sought to show him, that he 
was making a weak issuc ; since many might vote 
to exclude such a Proviso from the ‘T'hree Million 
Bill, not by any means because they favored sla- 
very, or were not prepared to vote its exclusion 
from new territory, but because they favored, 
above all things, peace, and desired to see passed 
a practical measure, expressly framed to promote 
it. I represented to him, that lowa and Wiscon- 
sin, two free States, were about to be received ; 
and that the vote in Congress, in favor of the 
non-extension of slavery to regions where now it 
existed not, must, in the nature of things, increase 
in strength ; so that, when we obtained territory, 
to which alone this Proviso could have practical 
application, we could with more ease and certain- 
ty then obtain the necessary legislative action to 
exclude slavery from it, than we could now (in 
advance of all actual acquisition of territory to 
which it might apply) pass the Proviso in ques- 
tion. 

Mr. Wilmot remained unconvinced by these 
arguments ; replying, in substance, so important 
did he deem his amendment, that he had rather 
see the Three Million Bill defeated, than to see 
it pass without that Proviso. 

I, on my part, also retained my own opinion ; 
considering peace the first practical object, and 
the regulation of such territory as a treaty of 
peace might bring us, an after consideration, 
which might be, not safely only, but with advan- 
tage, postponed. I voted, therefore, against at- 
taching the Wilmot Proviso to the Three Mil- 
lion Bil; (but for the Bill, after the provision 
had been appended to it.) 

The resuit of the opposite opinion was, that 
during the first session ov last Congress, the peace 
bill failed in the Senate. During the second ses- 
sion it finally passed our House, without the Pro- 
viso, and so became a law. This change of vote 
in our House was brought about, not by any 
change of opinion, as regards the principle of the 
case, but simply by a conviction that it was inex- 
pedient to embarrass and defeat a peace bill, by 
an amendment not homogeneous in its character, 
nor of present necessity in practice. 

The vote on the Wilmot Proviso, given by my- 
self and by other members from free States, 
(though it has not, that I know of, been used to 
my own injury in this district,) has drawn down 
upon us, in some Northern and Eastern papers, 
bitter denunciations, as pro-slavery men, degert- 
ers from the holy cause of Liberty, and so on. 
There is little sense, and less justice, in such im- 
putations. 

Suppose that we, on the other hand, casting be- 
hind us every precept regarding uncharitable judg- 
ment, and setting ourselves up as judges and ru- 
lers over our neighbors’ consciences, were to 
charge that the attempt to thrust such a Proviso 
into a peace bill was a cunningly devised plot to 
defeat, that bill, and prolong the war. The 
voters for the Proviso would cry out against such 
an imputation as a scandalous perversion of their 
motives, Sobeit. Yet it is quite as just and 
fair that we should set them down as enemies of 
peace, as that they should denounce us as friends 
of slavery. 

We voted to exclude the Proviso, from a desire 
to obtain one of the greatest of social blessings, 
peace ; they voted to insert it, from a desire to 
prevent the spread of one of the greatest of so- 
cial evils, slavery. We differed on a question of 
time and of expediency, not of principle. Why 
should either go out of the way, to attribute to 
the other sinister motives ? 

Nor is the conclusion just, that those who voted 
to keep the Wilmot Proviso out of the peace bill 
are in favor of extending the principle of what is 
called the “ Missouri Compromise” across the 
continent, to the Pacific Ocean. Many of those 
who thus voted, are not. I, for one, am not. I 
and others who did not vote for the Proviso have 
vecorded our votes against such extension. 

That which goes by the name of the Missouri 

Compromise is, in fact, a section in the bill that 
admitted the State of Missouri into the Union, 
reading as follows : 
*.“ That in all that territory ceded by France to the United 
States, uader the name of Louisiana, and which lies north of 
thirty-six degrees and thirty miuutes north latitude, not in- 
cluded w'thin the limits of the State contemplated by this 
act, slavery and involuntary servitude, otherwise than in the 
punishment of crimes, whereof the parties shall have been 
daly convicted, shall be, and is hereby, forever prohibited.” 

This Proviso, adopted at a moment of great ex- 
citement and fierce contest between the North 
and South, applied not only to Louisiana proper, 
but to Texas also, up to the Rio Grande ; for that 
was part of the I'rench purchase. Its principle 
was recognised in the joint resolution by which 
Texas was annexed, the “Missouri Compromise 
line” being therein expressly named. : 

But the terms of the Compromise, supposing it 
morally binding between the two great sections of 
the Union, expressly restrict it to that Louisiana 
which was “ceded by France to the United 
States.” It has no reference whatever to Califor- 
nia, nor to any other territory west of the Rio 
Grande. We may, indeed, if we please, make 
another similar Compromise, in regard to that 
territory ; but none such now exists. 

If our Mexican difficulties result, as they prob- 
ably will, in the acquisition of California and 
New Mexico, these territories, in my judgment, 





ought, as a matter of principle, and will, in point 
of fact, remain free. The spirit of the age and 
the natural progress of events are tending to that 
result; and the spirit of international luw sanc- 
tions, if it does not prescribe it. : 

No actual slavery, though a miserable system 

ists i Mexican State or 
of peonage, now exists in any ogeery 
territory. It is excluded by @ constitutional pro- 
vision. Unles we suffer the exclusion to contin- 
ne, in case of annexation, We, 1n fact, alter the 
fundamental law, so as to cause the existence of 
slavery where now it does not exist. We do 
this, ina country which has a regularly organ- 
ized Government, no matter how feebly or op- 
pressively administered; in a country which, 
whatever we may think of its social progress, has 
been admitted into the community of States by 
us, and by the rest of the civilized world; in a 
country, then, subject, as we are, to that code of 
maxims and humane principles known 2s the Law 
of Nations. If, after conquest or cession, we 
incorporate any portion of the Mexican ter- 
ritory into our Union, the incorporation must be 
effected, not as we admit desert or savage terri- 
tory, but according to the principles of that code, 
in such case provided. ries y 

But it is a well-recognised principle of inter- 
national law. that a conqueror shall leave to a 
conquered people the laws of property under 
which he finds them living, until, by special 
enactment, these are legally changed. Some wri- 
ters lay down this principle even more broadly. 
Vattel, speaking of the right of conquest, says : 

“Tf it is against the sovereign alone that he (the conquer- 
or) has just cause of complaint, reason plainly evinces, that 
he acquires no other rights by his conquest than such as be- 
longed to the sovereign whom he has dispossessed ; and on 
the submission of the people, He is bound to govern them uc- 
cording to the laws of the State.” : 

But we have expressly declared, that it is 
against the Government only, not against the peo- 
ple of Mexico, that we make war. : 

That California, or any other territory con- 
quered by us, or ceded to us, will, after incorpo- 
ration, be absolutely subject to the varying laws 
which, from time to time, our Congress may enact 
for its government, is doubtless true. Yet a just 
regard for popular rights strictly demands, that 
changes, especially of the organic law, should not 
be made for light cause. 

It is true, that New Mexico and the Califor- 
nias are very thinly inhabited ; and this might 
fuirly beurged, if other circumstances conspired to 
favor legislaiive innovation ; if our Government, 
for example, having acquired these territories, 
proposed to change some domestic law, of mani- 
festly injurious influence on society. But tew 
will contend that the absence of laws legulizing 
slavery produces any such injurious influence. 

Let us, however, hereafter legislate for these 
territories as we will; I see not, meanwhile, how, 
under any fair and liberal construction of the 
Law of Nations, we can avoid the conclusion, that 
if New Mexico and California become ours by 
treaty, that law will exclude slavery thence, unless 
by some positive act of legislation we establish it 
there. There is an opinion of our own Supreme 
Court, which supports this view of the case. 
Here it is: 

“The usage of the world is, if a uation be not entirely sub- 
dued, to consider the holding of conquered territory as a mere 
mnilitary occupation, watil its fate shall be determined at the 
treaty of peace. If it be ceded by a treaty, the acquisition is 
confirmed, and the ceded territory becomes apart of thé 1a- 
tion to which it is annexed, either on the terms stipulated by 
the treaty of cession, or on such as its new master shall im- 
pose. On such transfer of territory, i has never been held 
that the relations of the inkabitants with each other are 
changed. ‘Their relations with their former sovereign are 
dissolved, and new relations are created between them and 
the Government which has acquired their territory. The 
same act which transivrs their territory transfers the allegi- 
ance of those who remain in it; and the law which may be 
denominated political is necessarily changed, aliough that 
which regulates the intercourse and general conduct of indi- 
viduals remains im force until altered by the newly created 
power of the State.”’—1 Peters, p. 542. 

The domestic institution of slavery must, 1 
think, be included among those laws which “ regu- 
late the intercourse and general conduct of indi- 
viduals ;” and in that case, according to the 
above opinion, slavery must be expressly imposed 
upon California by a change of law enacted by 
its new master, or it will not by law exist there 
at all. And if so, no Missouri Compromise is 
necessary to exclude it from territories north of 
thirty-six and a half, nor any Wilmot Proviso to 
shut it out south of that parallel. 

If California become ours, without Proviso, the 
question must speedily be submitted to the prop- 
er tribunal, in tangible form. The right in any 
slaves who might be carried thither would be 
questioned; and I see not how the Supreme 
Court, without reversing the above opinion, could 
tuil to decide that they were free. 

The actual course of events appears to confirm 
the general view here given, touching the legal 
rights of a conquered nation. What has been the 
action of our Government in the premises? Gen. 
Kearny, our provisional “Governor of Califor- 
nia,” in his proclamation of the 1st of March, 
says: 

“Tt is the desire and intention of the United States to pro- 
eure 10r California as speedily as possible a free Government, 
like that of their own Territories; and they will very soon 
invite the inhabitants to exercise ihe rights of free citizens, 
in the choice of their own representatives, who may enact 
snch laws as they deem best adapted to their interests and 
well-being. But until this takes place, the laws actually in 
existence, which are not repngnant to the Constitution of the 
United States, will continue in force, until they are revoked 
by competent authority.” 

If this be the natural and legal course of things, 
while California is regarded as a conquest, much 
more will the principle apply, if she become peace- 
fully and by treaty annexed to our Union. Jus- 
tice and the spirit of international law alike dic- 
tate the policy of altering as little as may be her 
fundamental law. Where that law contravenes 
our own Constitution, it must of course be 
changed—as in the admission of other religions to 
equal rights with the Catholic. But this is an 
extension, not a restriction, of human rights; a 
change demanded by the progressive spirit of the 
age, not a movement at variance with it, as the ap- 
plication of the Missouri Compromise to New 
Mexico and California undoubtedly would be. 

An attempt was made last session in Congress 
to procure a vote sanctioning this western exten- 
sion of that Compromise; but it proved unsuc- 
cessful. The particulars are these. 

{n the bill organizing the Oregon Territory, 
which passed our House, but failed to pass the 
Senate, there was a section providing that slavery 
should not existin the Territory. This passed 
without difficulty. Then Mr. Burt, of South 
Carolina, moved to add to the section these 
words: 

“Inasmuch as the whole of the territory lies north of thir- 
ty-six degrees thirty minutes north latitude, known as the 
line of the Missouri Compromise.” 

To add these words would have been a tacit 
admission that, had the territory lain south of 
that latitude, slavery would not have been ex- 
cluded ; in other words, it recognised the princi- 
ple of the Missouri Compromise west to the Pa- 
cific. 

The yeas and nays were called on this amend- 
ment, (January 19, 1847—see Congressional Globe, 
p. 107.) and it was rejected—113 to 82. J voted 
againstit. But few members from the free States— 
Charles J. Ingersoll, of Pennsylvania ; Douglass, 
of Illinois; and one or two others—voted in its 
favor. 

The principal argument used in favor of the 
indefinite extension westward of the Missouri 
Compromise is, that to refuse such extension, and 
thus to exclude slavery from all territory we may 
acquire west of the Rio Grande, will excite in the 
Sonth a feeling of indignation so strong as to en- 
danger the integrity of the Union. 

I do not think this a sound or sufficient argu- 
ment, ‘Texas, where, previous to annexation, 
slavery existed by law, and where the soil and 
climate favor cotton and sugar plantations, was ad- 
mitted without such restriction, and is now a 
slave State. If California, now tree, and with a 
soil and climate unsuited to the productions of 
the South, be in our hands still maintained free, 
it will be difficult for the South to make up, out 
of that, a case of sectional oppression or injus- 
tice. 

Yet the extent of practical difficulty in the case 
Will, in my judgment, much depend upon another 
matter, to which, I think, sufficient importance 
hos not heretofore been attached. I mean the 
boundaries and extcnt of territory which we may 
obtain from Mexico. If that territory should be 
coterminous with ‘Texas, along its entire western 
border ; or, in other words, if, by treaty or other- 
wise, we annex to our Union, not only California, 
but a belt cut off from Northern Mexico, and ex- 
tending south to latitude twenty-six, (that is, to the 
mouth of the Rio Grande,) then we shall have to 
legislate for upwards of ten degrees of latitude 
south of the Missouri Compromise line; and, in 
the contest between the North and South, touch- 
ing its territorial regulation, the amount of the 
stake at issue will be proportionally increased. 

It was, in part, such considerations that induced 
me, during last Congress, to suggest a line six 
degrees north of the above. In a speech on the 
Mexican war, delivered by me on the fourth of 
January last, you will find the following : 

“Tt is impossible, with so much uncertainty before us, to 
offer a trustworthy opinion as to the exact line of boundary 
which, in any fature treaty with Mexico, it may be deemed 
proper to d d, in satisfaction of debts long due, and as 
indemnity for the expenses of a war thrust upon us without 
provocation. If that war be much longer protracted, public 
opinion, in my judgment, will settle down upon a line run- 
ning up the Rio Grande to about the parallel of thirty-two ; 
thence, with that parallel as a basis, west, to the Gulf of 
Catifornia; and thence, perhaps, down that gulf, to the Pa- 
sifie, giving ua the territory of New Mexico and the Califor- 
nias, and leaving untouched the States, or rather the Depart- 
ments, of Mexico proper.”’ 

I shall not here repeat the argument I then 

le, in support of the position, that it was inex- 
pedient to annex any portion of Northern Mex- 
ico, noW inhabited by a race whose feelings we 
cannot sh whose prejudices we do not under- 
stand. But I remark, that the suggested line is 
but four d and a half (or about three hun- 
dred miles) south of the line of the Compromise; 
thus reducing to a belt, of depth sufficient for but 


asingle range of States, the territory regarding 











which alone the question of slavery will, in point 
of fact, arise. : 

That the South would agree to this boundary 
may be inferred from the fact, that Mr. Calhoun, 
in his speech delivered in the Senate on the 9th 
of February last, recommends it. He says: 


“ While | do not feel myself prepared to pronounce defi- 
nitely, lam prepared to suggest a line.” 


’* * ‘ihe 
line to which I refer is the fuliowing : Beginning at the mouth - 


of the Rio del Norte, and continuing up the same to the 
Passo del Norte, or svuthern boundary of New Mexico, about 
the thirly-second degree of north latitude; thence, due west, 
<o the Gulf of California, which it would strike, according to 
the maps, nearly at its head, aud thence, down the gulf, to 
the Ocean.”’—Cong. App. for 1846-7, p. 324. 

I belicve that the decision in regard to the 
southern boundary line of territory which we may 
obtain is a matter of more practical importance 
than the passage of any excluding proviso, hav- 
ing application to territory not yet acquired. 
Such proviso, unless incorporated in a treaty ot 
cession, is but a legislative act, repealable, as un) 
other provision of law is, and dependent, there- 
fore, for its continuance, upon public opinion, ex- 
pressed through the vote of Congress. 

I desire to regard this great question through 
no distorting medium of sectional atmosphere ; 
not with Northern prejudice, not with Southern 
predilection. I think no worse of slavery than 
wise and good men, themselves slaveholders, have 
freely spoken of it. It was Thomas Jefferson who 
acknowledged that it produces “an unhappy in- 
fluence on the manners of our people.” It was 
Thomas Jefferson who declared it to be an insti- 
tution causing a “ perpetual exercise of boisterous 
passions; unremitting despotism on the one hand, 
and degrading submissions on the other.” It was 
Thomas Jefferson, a Southern man, who first 
sought to shut out the institution under which 
himself had grown to manhood from Western ter- 
ritory. 

Pity it is that some rash spirits in the North, 
with their hot eagerness and their harsh judg- 
ments, were too impatient to let such sentiments 
as these, shared by thousands throughout the 
South, grow and ripen into practical plans of 
emancipation. There is atime to act and a time 
to refrain from acting. In the Virginia House of 
Delegates, as lately as 1832, there were express- 
ed opinions regarding slavery, and its moral influ- 
ence, that have been hushed to silence since, be- 
cause their expression would be interpreted, in 
our day, into rank Abolitionism. 

As to the immediate subject of this paper, view- 
ed even in itssectional aspect, [am not, as a North- 
ern man, anxious for the passage, in advance of 
the acquisition of territory, of any proviso regard- 
ing it. If the South desire an expression of opin- 
ion in the premises, and press it upon us, that is 
another affair. Such seems to be their desire. 
Mr. Calhoun, in a recent letter on this subject, 
(dated the 27th of last June,) said, of the question 
before us— 

“Tt can no longer be avoided ; nor, if it could, is it desira- 
ble. The longer it is postponed, the more inveterate and 
dangerous will become the huatile feelings between the slave- 
holding and non-slaveholding States.” 

If, in these words, Mr. Calhoun expressed the 
general feeling of the South, let the question 
come. The North is well prepared to meet it. 

Rosert Date Owen. 

September 9, 1847. 
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BEAUTY EVERYWHERE, 





BY CHARLES H. BRAINARD. 





“ Beauty is an all-pervading presence.”’—CHANNING. 


Scenes of beauty meet our sight, 
W heresoe’er our feet may atray ; 
There’s beauty in the queen of night, 
And in the golden king of day. 


There’s beauty in the smallest flower, 
That spreads its petals to the bears; 

There’s beauty in the forest bower, 
And beauty in the rashing streams. 


There’s beauty in the mountain tall, 
That rears on high its regal form— 

Where the red bolts of tempest fall, 
And write the language of the storm. 


There’s beauty in the glassy lake, 
And in the ocean’s solemn roar, 

Whose cadences wild music make, 
Hymning God’s praise forevermore. 


Beauty and grandeur ever neet 
My eye, at morn or evening dim; 
In stars or atoms ’neath my feet, 
I see the awful might of Him— 


By whose kind care we all exist; 
Who bids the stars in order stand ; 
Who “holds the wind within his fist,” 
The waters in his mighty hand. 





Fron the People’s Journal. 
THE HOLY LAND. 





BY MISS HARRIET MARTINEAU, 





Il.—BETHLEHEM—ZION—JERUSALEM. 

As I sat on a tomb in the Turkish cemetery 
the next morning, (March 30.) watching the prepa- 
rations for our departure, | almost dreaded the 
interest which every day would now bring, after 
the calm and quiet weeks we had spent in the 
Desert. Our encampment looked much the same 
as it had done every morning for a month past, 
the Arab servants busy in taking down and pack- 
ing the tents, and a noisy quarrel going on in the 
midst—(this morning abouta pistol having been 
stolen from one of the tents ;) and the differences 
were only that there were spectators standing by, 
and that our camels had given place to horses and 
asses, But, instead of the rocks and sands of the 
Desert, Hevron was before my eyes, and the hills 
where Abraham spread his flocks, and the spot 
where he and his family lay buried. And before 
night I should see the place where David was 
born and lived his shepherd life, and Jesus was 
born. We had only twenty miles to travel this 
day to Bethlehem; but it was quite enough, for 
we were eager about every old tree, and well, and 
hill-top. ‘lhe shrubs grew finer, and the wild 
flowers more abundant, the whole way ; though 
the hills of Judah were wild and stony in parts, 
and no longer fit for pasturing such flocks as cov- 
ered them when Abraham lived among them, or 
when the Hebrews drove in their cattle from the 
Desert, or when David in his boyhood amused 
himself with slinging smooth stones from the 
brook, while his father’s sheep were feeding on the 
slopes. We sat down to rest and eat under the 
shade of a rock and a spreading tree ; and for the 
hundredth time since we left Egypt, it occurred to 
me, how little we in England can enter into the 
meaning of David, when, in his divine songs, he 
speaks of the shade of rocks, and of the beauty of 
“a tree planted by rivers of water,” and all such 
cool images. When one has been slowly pacing 
on, hour after hour, over glaring sands or heated 
rocks, under a sun which nakes every bit of Jeath- 
er or metal, and one’s outer clothing, feel scorch- 
ing hot, and oppressing one’s very breathing, 
the sight of a patch of dark shade is welcome 
beyond belief; and when one has dismounted, and 
felt the coolness of the rocky wall and of the 
ground beneath it, and gathered the fresh weeds 
which cluster in its crevices, phrase after phrase 
of the Psalms and Prophecies comes over one’s 
mind, with a life and freshness as sweet‘as the 
blossoms in one’s lap. 

Our first sight of Bethlehem was beautiful. We 
came upon it suddenly, just when the yellow sun- 
set light was richest. Bethlehem was on the ris- 
ing ground on our right, massive looking (as all 
the villages of Palestine are) and shadowy, as the 
last sun rays passed over it to gild the western 
hills and another village which there lay hid up, 
embosomed in fig and olive orchards. The valley 
between, one of which we were rising, lay in 
shadow. Before us, perched on a lofty ridge which 
rose between us and Jerusalem, was the convent 
of St. Elias, which we were to pass to-morrow. I 
was sorry to turn away from this view; but we 
had to take the right-hand road, and ride through 
the narrow streets of the village to the great con- 
vent, built over the spot where Jesus is believed 
by the friars to have been born. 

It was too late this evening to see any of the 
sacred localities; but it was quite enough to have 
the moonlight streaming in during the whole night 
through the window of my lofty convent chamber, 
and to think that on this hill took place the great- 
est event in the history of the world; and that in 
the fields near, the gentle Ruth went about her 
gleaning, little dreaming, in those days of her pov- 
erty, that from her meeting with Boaz, among the 
reapers of his harvests, would arise such events 
to the human race; that the shepherd grandchild, 
whose divine songs were to soothe her old age, 
should be the mighty king he was, and the father 
of a yet mightier, who should build the great 
Temple of the Lord; and that a more distant de- 
scendant should make these glories appear as 
childish toys, in the presence of His greater sov- 
ereignty over the universal human soul. A wise 
man of a late century has nobly said, that “ Pros- 
perity is the promise of the Old Testament, and 
Adversity that of the new.” On this hill was 
born the prosperity of the Old Dispensation ; and 
on this hill was born the Man of Sorrows, who 
knew the secret of true peace, and taught it in 
the saying that it profits not a man to gain the 
whole world, if he lose his own soul. 

In the morning, we went into the church of the 
convent. I cared little for the upper part, with 
its chapels for Greek, Latin, and Armenian wor- 
ship; and not much more for the caverns under 
ground, where the friars believe that Joseph and 
Mary remained while there was no room for them 
in the inn. If the town was too full to receive 
them while the people were collected for the cen- 
sus, it is hardly probable they would repair to an 
underground cave; but in this cave mass was 
going on this morning ; and striking was the ef- 
fect, after coming down from the sunshine, of the 
crowded cavern, with its yellow lights and their 
smoke, and the echoes of the chanting. We re- 
turned when the service was over, and saw the 
star in the marble floor which marks, a8 the fri- 
ars believe, the precise where Jesus was born, 
and the marble slab which is dni in sneuieee we - 
manger. When I saw, throughout the co ’ 
how the Arabs now use the caves of the hills te 


bed their goats and cattle, this belief of the friars 
appeared Jess absurd than it would with us; but 
still, it is so improbable that the precise spot of 
these transactions (whose importance was not 
known till afterward) should have been marked 
and remembered, that I felt little interested in 
them, in comparison with the landscape outside, 
about whose leading features there could be nu 
} mistake. 

From the bottom of the garden we overluoked 
the great valley which expanded to the northeast ; 
und one erclosure there—a green spot, now occu- 
pied by olive trees, Was poiuted out to us as the 
field where the shepherds were abiding on the 
night when Christ was born. Behind it, to the 
east, lay range behind range of hiils, stretched off 
to the north ; and umong these, we knew, lay the 
Dead Sea, and the Jordan, where it pours its wa- 
ters into that lifeless and melancholy lake. As 
we lett the convent and village, and descended the 
rocky road, with terraced vineyards and olive 
groves on either hand, we knew that Joseph and 
Mary must have come this way from Jerusalem. 
when summoned to the census ; and this was more 
to us than all the sights the friars hud shown to 
us in their zeal and kindness. We looked in at 
the tomb of Rachel, and at the convent of Elias ; 
but: our thoughts were bent toward Jerusalem. | 
remember, however, that here [ first saw the wa- 
ters of the Dead Sea, lying blue ina little gap 
between the hills. 

As soon as I had mounted my ass before the 
convent of Elias, 1 saw from our ridge some build- 
ings on the rising ground which now showed it- 
self before us. 1 was not immediately certain 
what they were ; but the news soon spread among 
us. That rising ground was Zion, and those 
buildings belonged to Jerusalem, though they 
stood outside the walls. Immediately after, the 
walled city itself caine into view, lying along the 
hills. Most of the party were disappointed. | 
was not—partly because I knew that we were ap- 
proaching it from the least favorable side, and 
partly because my expectations had much under- 
rated the size and grandeur of the city, What 
we now saw was a line of white walls on a hill 
side, with some square buildings and small white 
domes rising within. 

I walked the rest of the way. On our right 
were hills, the summit of one of which was Acel- 
dema, bought by the priests with the money which 
the wretched Judas returned to them, when he 
found tvo late what he had done in his attempt 
to force his Lord to assert Iiis claim to a tem- 
poral sovereignty. On our left was the plain 
of Rephaim. When we arrived at the brow 
of the high ground we were on, we were taken 
by surprise by the grandeur of the scene. Zion 
now appeared worthy of her name, and of her 
place in the hymus of David, and in history. 
We were now overlooking the valley of Gihon, 
more commonly known by the name Hinnom. 
From its depth, and its precipitous rocks on 
our side, I should call it aravine. This deep 
dell contains the lower pool, now dry; and the 
aqueduct from Solomon’s Pool is seen crossing it 
obliquely. [ts opposite side is Zion, rising very 
steeply, still terraced for tillage in some parts, 
and crowned by the city wall. To the right, 
sweeping away from the ravine of Gihon, is the 
deep and grand valley of Jchoshaphat, clustered 
with rocks, relieved hy trees, aud leading the eye 
round to the slope of Olivet, which, however, is 
best seen fromthe other side of the city. The 
black dome of the tomb of David was the next 
object ; and after that, the most conspicuous root 
in the city—the great dome of the Mosque of 
Omar, which occupies the site of Solomon’s tem- 
le. 

. By this time there was silence among us. I 
walked behind our cavalcade, as it slowly ascend- 
ed the rocky way—glad of the silence permitted 
by each to all; for it was not possible at the mo- 
ment—nor will it ever be possible—to speak of the 
impressions of that hour. We entered by the 
Jatfa gate ; and every echo of our horses’ feet in 
the narrow, stony, picturesque streets, told upon 
our hearts, as we said to ourselves that we were 
taking up our rest in Jerusalem. 

For the National Era. 

MUSINGS. 





BY THEODORIC, 





Sweet is the sound of the vesper hymn, 
As it steals on the listening ear, 

When the day-star’s light is growing dim, 
And the night is drawing near. 


Sweet is the sound of the evening bell, 
As it comes far o’er the lea— 
Sweeter far than the loftiest swell 
Of the grandest symphony— 


Bringing to mind the days of yure, 
When our hearts were bounding high, 

When we heard the tones that we hear no more: 
They have passed like wind-music by. 


Lovely and loved were we then; but, alas! 
The friends of our early yonth 

Have passed away, like the fading grass, 
In all their love and truth. 

Desolate now, and all alone, 
We must tread life’s weary way ; 

For the hearts we once loved are cold as the stone, 
Shedding no friendly ray. 


CanonsBuRG, Pa., September, 1847. 
TP\HE LIBERTY ALMANAC FOR 1848, compiled by the 

ev. Joshua Leavitt, and published by the American 
and Foreign Anti-Slavery Society, contains, in addition to 
the usual calculations, astronomical tables, &c., a great vari- 
ety of important facts and statistics, bearing directly upon 
the subject of slavery,not to be found in any other publica- 
tion, and prepared with special reference ta the present posi- 
tion of the question in this country. In the confident ex- 
pectation of a large demand, the work has been handsomely 
siereotyped, and printed on good paper; and, to secure its ex- 
tensive circulation, the wholesale price has been fixed at the 
following reduced rates: 250 copies, or upwards, at $30 per 
thousand; 100 or 2U0 copies, at $3.50 per hundred; 5U copies 
for $2; 25 copies for $1. 

All orders must be accompanied by the cash, and designate 
the mode of conveyance by Which they are to be forwarded. 
Post office stamps may be sent for fractions of a dollar. 

The friends of universal emancipation are earnestly called 
upon to aid in giving this valuable Anti-Slavery document a 
circulation commensurate with its merits, and its peculiar 
adaptation to the present state of things in this country. 

For sale, wholesale and retail, at the Office and Depository 
of the American and Foreign Anti-Slavery Society, No. 22 
Spruce street, New York, by 

WILLIAM HARNED, Publishing Agent. 

ic Anti-Slavery papers will please copy. Oct. 14. 
IBERTY FAIR.—The third annual sale of useful and 
fancy articles, by the ladies of the Liberty jarty, will 

vpen in Philadelphia on Tuesday evening, the 2ist day of 
December next—to continue untii Christmas eve. 

The proceeds of the intended sale, for which the Fair Com- 
mittee has commenced active preparation, will be faithfully 
applied in support of the most efficient Anti-Slavery instru- 
mentalities which the funds will enable us to employ. 

We contemplate increased activity and usefulness of effort 
in the coming year; and we invite all who approve our enter- 
prise, and desire*its success, to aid us by their labor and lib- 
erality in our exertions to reform public sentiment and cor- 
rect social and political action on the subject of American 
slavery. 

Contributions may be sent to the subscriber, at No. 16 
Marshall street, Philadelphia. 

Oct. 14.—tf SARA ELDER, President. 
EMOVAL.—The Rooms of the American and Foreign 
Anti-Slavery Society and the American Missionary As- 

sociation, with the Depository for the sale of Anti-Slavery 
Publications, the Reading Room, and Agency for the Nationa! 
Era, have been removed from No. 6 to No. 22 Spruce street, 
New York, where all persons having business with either 01 
the Societies, or otherwise interested in the cause, are re- 
spectfully invited to call. Letters on business, designed fur 
the office, should be directed as above. 
WILLIAM HARNED, 

New York, May 17, 1847. Office Agent. 
Le bee BOOKS, at the Anti-Slavery Depository, 22 Spruce 

street, New York. 

Life of Benjamin Lundy—316 pages, 12mo; bound in mus- 
lin; with a portrait b, arner, and a beautiful colored map 
of California, Texas, Mexico, and part of the United States ; 
including his journeys to Texas and Mexico, and a notice of 
the Revolution in Hayti. Price 75 cents. 

Facts for the People—a pamphlet of 142 pages—a compila- 
tion from the writings of Hon. William Jay, Hon. J. R. Gid- 
dings, J. G. Palfrey, and others, on the relations of the Unit- 
ed States Government to Slavery, and embracing a history of 
the Mexican War, its origin and ohjecte. By Loring Moody, 
of Boston, Massachusetts. Price 20 cents. 

The Young Man-—or Lectures for the Times. By Rev. 
William W. Patton, Hartford, Connecticut. 214 pages, 12mo, 
bound in muslin. Price 62 1-2 cents. 

Argument on Sectarianism—by Gerrit Smith—an octavo 
pamphlet of 38.pages. Price12 1-2 cents. 

Picture of Siuvery—for Youth—by the author of “the 
Branded Hand,’ &e. 36 pages, 12mo, with several engray- 
ings. Price 8 cents. 

New Tracts, at eighty cents per hundred. 
— 1, Slavery and the Slave Trade at the Nation’s Cap- 








i 
No. 2. Facts for the People of the Free States. 
No. 3. Catechism of the Mexican War. 
No. 4. Shall we give Bibles to 3,000,000 of American Slaves ! 
For sale, as above, by WILLIAM HARNED, 
July 22, 22 Spruce street, Agent. 
AULDEN PERINE’S Earthenware Pottery, corner 9) 
Pine and Lexington streets, Bultimore. All wares de- 
tivered in any part of the city, free of cartage. | April 29. 
O. 37 CHEAPSIDE.—J. D. Anmstrone & THORNTON 
Tobacco and Cigar Warehouse. Tobacco in large and 
small packages; Cigars in packages of 50, 100, 125, and 250. 
April 29.—tf_ 
MERICAN AND FOREIGN ANTI-SLAVERY RKE- 
PORTLRKR.—The subscribers to this monthly paper are 
informed that its publication was pended on nt oi 
the illness of the editor, Rev. A. A. Phelps, and his absence 
in the West Indies. Should the Reporter be resumed, sub- 
scribers who have paid in advance will be supplied; and if 
ant & - done, the money will be refunded, on application 
to the Business nt of the Societ; . 
WILLIAM HARNED, 


Aug. 12. 22 Spruce street, New York. 


—— 
TYPE AND PRINTERS’ MATERIALS.—‘he subser? 
ber has taken the Type Foundry lately occupied by 
Messrs. Cockcroft & Overend, No. 59 Gold street, in the ae: 
of New York, and will attend to all orders he may ae be 
punctuality and despatch. All the type manufactn bd ” 
subscriber will be Hani cust, and of good metal and inis 7 
and he will furnish all kinds of Printers’ Materials of the bes 
i ual prices. 
a a re Greed (late of the firm of Cockcroft & Over. 
end) has been employed to superintend the manufacturing de 
partment for the subscriber. 


i in ent on the usual terms. 
Cha type will be received ie PO ROBERT TAYLOR. 




















; NATIONAL DAGUERREAN GALLERY 
LUMBE |OTOGRAPHER S’ FURNISHING DEPOTS; 
awarded the gold and silver medals, four first premiums, and 
two highest honors, at the National, the Massachusetts, the 
New York, and Pennsylvania Exhibitions, respectively, for 
the most splendid colored Daguerreotypes and best apparatu: 
ever exhibited. 

Portraits taken in exquisite style, without regard to weather. 
Inatructions given in the art. 
A large assortment of apparatus and stock always on hand 
at the lowest cash prices, 
New York, 251 Broadway; Philadelphia, 136 Chesnut street ; 
Boston, 75 Court and 58 ver streets; Baltimore, 206 Bal- 
timore street; Washington, Pennsylvania avenue; Peters- 
burg, Virginia, Mechanics’ Hall; ‘Cincinnati, Fourth and 





Walnut, and 176 Main street; Saratoga S Broadway ; 
— 137 Vieille Rue du Temple; Liverpot, #2 Chars 
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ISS AUGUSTA M. BILLING, havin 

Ninth street, near E, intends to op 

first Monday in Septembe 

Misses in all the branches 

_ Miss B. will also, 
French languages. 
Her terms for English alone are from 

other languages there will be an additiona 

Sept. 1o.—tf 


; Gi FYTV Ce . . 
NV OUNT PLEASANT BOARDING SCHOOI, OK 
50YS, Amnerst, Mussa juselts; Rev. J. A. Nos, 
Principal.—T he winter session of this schovl will onan sb 
on Wednesday, November 3, aud will continue till A,, ' 
1, 1848—tive months. Pupils are received from eight 7p ing 
wen years of age. The number is limited to twer ca 
Catalogues aud circulars, containing, together with a i “se 
the pupils and their residences, a statement. of the ch ul a oy 
plan, and object of the school, may be obtained by ad dreasi a 
the Principat, at Amherst, Mass. ‘pt. % 


g taken & room on, 
i en & SChool on the 
T, for the thorough instruction of 
a of an English education, : 
if required, give lessons in the Latin ang 
$4 to $8; for the 


i charge. 


P " Sept. it.—n¢ 
GENUY for the prosecution of all kinds af Claims | 
fore Congress and the diverent Departments of G. ve 
ment—Pensions, Bounty Lands, Balances of Pay due ( Iti a 
and Soldiers, Damages, &c. +. — 
Sept. 2. 5. A. PEUGH, Washington, 1). ¢ 


(TREES. Commercial Garden and Nursery of Pus . 
¥ . r ro > 7 wns 
§ Co., Flushing, near New York.—This 


? estavlishin uit 
how Covers au area of more than sevent 


y acres, ane the pri 


prietors are enabled to furnish, on the most reasonal,), 

. . > : pe 
terms, every desirable variety of Fruit and Orient.) 
frees, Shrubs, Roses, Vines, &e. During the past ye 


their collection has been enriched by many noveltix 
Europe, which will be found worthy the attention of 
teurs. Deulers will be supplied on liberal terms. Cat 
turnished gratis, on application by mail to the propr 
personally at 10 Pine street, New York. Sept 


pres BV LARD ViL.—No. | Lard Vii, for L, 
2, for Woolleus and Machinery—in pood 
The following letter speaks of its quality : 

“ft have made full trial of the No. 2 Lard Oil, which, ! pur 
chased of thee, and am happy to state that | ean speak oe: 
dedly in its praise. | have used it on wool of diflereyt rrusles 
from the common or native to the fuli-blood merino. jp 
process of manufacturimg cloth, and find it a better art), he ol 
No. 2 thau i have at any time heretofore used. | have a . 
found it equally excellent in lamps for shop lights. 

For sale by 

THOMAS EMERY, Lard Oil Manufacturer 
June 24. No. 33 Water street, Cincinnati, (i); 


OHN G. WiLMOT, Paper Hanger and ¢ phoisterer, ty 
96 Baltimore street, near Holliday street, is prepared + 
do all kinds of Paper Hanging and Upholstering, at the short. 
est notice. Superior Venitian Blinds made to order; 
fiusk, Moss, and Hair Mattresses. 
plied on very reasonable terma. 


froy 
m 
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Shipping orc 
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Cowmry merchants Kup 
April 29 

"INHE Proprietors ‘of the Guy street Chair Ware Koons 

would inform their friends and the publie generally, that 

tuey have how on band a very splendid assortment of Parior 


and other Chairs, comprising mahogany, maple, waluut, ayd 
4 Varicty of imitation woud colors. “They would request per 
suns disposed to purchase to give them a cail, as their as» 

ment 18 not surpassed, if equalled, by any establishment ju 
the city. They would also inform shipping merebants, t) 
they Lave also on hand Shippjng Chairs of ali kinds; alse 
Bronze, Split Cane, Cane Seats, Tops, Chair Stuff, &c.: «i| 
which they are willing to sell on most accommodating ters 

Baltimore, April 22. A. & J. B. MATHIOY, 


Vi fORTHINGTON G. SNETHEN, (ate Solicitor ot the 
General Land Office,) Attorney and Counseilor ut Law, 
Washington, D. C., practices in the Supreme Court of the 
United States, and in the courts of Maryland, Virginia, and 
the District of Columbia; and acts as Agent for persons hay. 
ing business with Congress, the War, ‘lreasury, Navy, and 
General Post Office Departments, the General Laud Otiice. 
— — Oilice of indian Affairs, Patent Office. &c. 
"eb. —dit 


V INONA AND THE FANALTIC.—TPhese interesting 
aud thrilling tales, by a citizen of the South, illustra. 
tive of the influence of slavery ou Southern society, can }e 
procured of James Aleurn, at the Liberty Rooms, No. 46 
North Fifth street, Philadelphia; of Edward Harwood, Cin 
cibnati; and at the Anti-Slavery Depositories in Moston, 
New York, Albany, aud Utica. “Winona, 12 i-2 cents; the 
Fanatic, 10 cents. Liberal discounts to wholesale buyers. 
April 29.—tf 














ee LEY MALTHEWS, Attorney und Counselivi 
Luw, Cincinnati. Office on Main street, below Columbia, 
over the office of the Washington Insurance Uo. Jan. 7. 

‘EAT BED AND MATTRESS DEPOT, 35 South Cui- 

vert street.—On hand, and made to order, every known 

size and shape of ieather Beds, Bolsters, and Pillows, in any 
quantity, and of such quality as has won tor the subscriber tive 
justly merited name of keeping the best, sweetest, and cheap 
est teather beds in all Baltimore. Also on hand, and made 
to order, all sizes of Hair, Moss, Husk, Woul, Cotton, and 
Straw Mattresses and Palliases. in store, a large ussortinent 
of newest patterns Paper Hangings, suitable tor parior 
dining rooms, chambers, &c. Paper Hanging done at 4 wo- 
ment’s notice. Upholsterivg done in ali its branches, 

N.b. Prices low, terms cash, and oue price asked 


al 
; alls, 





Aprii 29.—tf W. P. SPENCER 
LOT OF GUNS, the largest and best seiected in the 
market.—Aimong them are « large number of Chance & 

Sun’s make, so celebrated for stroug and correct shvoting, 


They can be stripped and examined, and, after a fair trial, 
should they not prove to be as represented, they can be 
changed. A great variety of everything appertaini the 
business. Blunt & Sims’s celebrated siz-s/ollers, at reduced 
prices, together with a large assortment of Pistols, of various 
patterns. Rifles made to order at the shortest notice, and 
sold low for cash. 
JAS. H. MERRILL, Practica! Gun Muker, 
April 29.—tt 65 South street, one door north of Fruit. 

V ILLIAM BIRNEY, Cincinnati, Ohio, Attu ney ut Law, 

and Commissioner to take Depositions und Acknow- 
ledgments of Deeds for the Stutes of Vermont und Connect 


ex 


ng & 








cut, offers his services fur the collection of claims in the Fed- 
eral and State courts of Ohio, and in the courts of Hamilton 
county. Ofice on Eighth street, two doors west of Main, op- 
posite the Methodist Book concern. Jan. 7. 


*KREA'T Reduction in the Price of Dentisiry.—Dr. Leach, 
Surgeon Dentist, South Calvert street, Baltimore, con- 
tinues to perform all operations pertaining to Surgical or 
Mechanical Dentistry, in a style that cannot be surpassed for 
ease of operation, beauty of workimanship, or durability. The 
best Porcelain Teeth, on Gold, Platinum, Silver, or Pivot, in- 
serted at irom $1.50 te $3 each. Whole sets of the best Teeth, 
with springs and aptilicial guins, inserted so as tu be useful 
in masticating food, and worn without the least inconven- 
ience. Persons having lost their upper set of teeth niay have 
thein supplied by a set on the suction plate or by the atmua- 
pheric principle, that will answer all the purposes of natural 
teeth. Decayed teeth tilled with gold, so as to preserve them 
for life. Persons troubled with artiticial teeth, improperly 
set, may have them remodelled so us to be worn with perfect 
ease. Dr. L., having his rooms furnished with gas, is enabled 
to perform auy Dental operation in the evening as well as by 
daylight. Extracting teeth or broken tangs without injuring 
the jaw or much pain, 25 cents. Call and see betore engaging 
elsewhere. 





April 20.—tt 
i. THE LAVIES.—Tuomas H. STANFORD, sout/eust 
corner of Sarutoga and Green sircets, Builiniore, keeps 
constantly gn hand, and makes to order, the most fashionable 
Ladies, Misses, and Children’s Shoes, of every description 


and material, and of the best quality, at the following low 
charges, reduced from bis furmer prices. He rells nothing 
but his own make; consequently, he is prepared to warrant 
what he sells to be good. 

Thick Soles.—Gaiters, $2 to $2 25; Half Gaiters, $1.50 to 
$1.75; F. Boots, $1.25; Jetierson’s aud Ties, $1.i2 1 2. 

Liin Soles.—'lip and ‘Ties, 70 cents to $1, White Satin, 
$1.37 ; Black Satin, $1.25; Clash, $1. 

Misses and Children’s in proportion. Satin Shoes made for 


$1, when the ladies furnish the satin. April 22 





INDOW SHADES.—Georce Fayaux has removed 

lis Painting Rooms to the soufheast corner of South 
and Baltimore streets, Baltimore, where he will continue to 
receive orders for puiuting the fashionable Transparent 
Window Shades, which have had so much preference tu any 
other Blind since their introduction inte this country from 
Europe. In addition to the Window Shades, he will « 
continue the Decoration of Stores and Halls. Sigus lettered 
Banners and Flags for Military and Fire Companies, Xc. He 
respectfully solicits a share of patronage from those wlio say 
be desirous of obtaining any article in his line. We have 
stock uf Window Shades, ef the latest style, from $! to 82% 
per pair. April 22. 


V ILLIAM B. JARVIS, Jun., Attorney and Counseiivr 
at Law, Columbus, Ohio. Office up stairs in Heren 
court’s Building, between American Hotel] and Neil House. 
Busiuess connected with the profession, of all kinds, puts 
tually attended to. Jan. 25 
‘PENCEK & NORTH, Altorneys and Counsellors @ 
Luw, Syracuse, New York. 
Office, Standard Buildings. 
Jan. 23.—tf 


ISRAEL S. SPENCER. 
JOHN W. NOKTH 








J HALL, Designer und Lngraver, No. 8 Eutaw stieet* 
e opposite the Euluw House, buitimore.—DVrawigs vl 
Buildings, Machiftery, Specifications for the Patent Uilice 
&c. Seuis, Steel Letters, and all kinds of Wood and Cop: 
perplate isngraving, executed at the shortest notice. Fat- 
terns for Castings made. Brands and Stencils cut to order. 
Drawing School.—l\nstruction given in the So 
ing. pril 22. 


Rk. JOHN ROSE, Botunic Physiciun, and Practitioner 

of Eiectro-Magnetism, may be found at his office, 227 

West Pratt street, Kaltimore, until 9 A. M.,and between 12 
and 2 and after 5 P. M., unless professionally engaged. 

April 22. __ 


OBERT JOHNSTON, Draper and Tailor, Fayette st» 

first door east of Howard street, Baltimore, respecttully 
informs his friends and the public that he has on hand 2 se 
ect assortment of Cloths, Cassimeres, and Vestings, which 
he will make up to order in a superior manner, aud on the 
most reasunabie terms. Making and trinuning done in the 
best style for those who prefer finding their own cloth. All 
work done at this establishment warranted to give satistec 
tion. April 22—ly 








ENTRAL AGENCY for the suie of Anti-Siuvery Publi 
cations, No. 22 Spruce street, New York-—The suiscri- 

ber, as Agent of the Executive Committee of the American 
and Foreign Anti-Slavery Society, would inform the friends 
of the cause that he bas made arrangements with the pub» 
lishers vf standard works on American Slavery, whereby he 
will be enabled to keep on hand, for sale at wholesale and Te- 
tail, a full supply of the Anti-Slavery literature of this coun- 
try. There can be no doubt, that if the I'RUTH, as it has been 
set forth by the advocates of emaucipation, can be brought 
before the minds of our fellow-citizens, the most satisfactory 
results will be produced; and it is earnestly hoped that the 
tacilifies afforded by the establishment of this new Anti-Sla 
very Depository will be suitably appreciated and improved. 

it is not deemed best to comprise in this advertise: ent a 
complete catalugue of the Bouks, Pamphlets, Tracts, ——— 
ings, &c., now on hand. Such a list will probably be pouen 
and extensively circulated in the Spring. lt may, ee e@ 
weil to say, that among a large assortment of Publications 
may be found the following: ; i 

Menolt of Key. Charles I. Torrey; Voices of Foie, “4 
Whittier, last edition; Liberty Minstrel, by G. W. : 4 
iast edition; Barnes on American a eae 4 
can Slavery ; Discussion between Rice and blanc bard; | . - 
written im prison, by C. T. Torrey; Unconstitutional toe 
Slavery, by Spooner; Narrative ot Lewis and —r aoe 
Reprovt ot the American Church; Condensed a 
ment, by a Virginian; Alvan Stewart’s Aigument ; pote 
the srown Maid of the South ; the Ainerican Bourd an pod 
holding, by Kev. W. W. Patton; German Anti-diav ct 
aac for 1847; Liberty i Tracts, by the thout ’ 

owen, or single cop, c. : 

Ot ts ecunaemley nepel that A triend of Human Rights, - 
avisit to New \Lork, will think of leaving the city yw 
supplying himeelt with aquantity of our Publicatious. yn . “4 
trom ail parts of the country, enclosing the cash, and spe nt 
ing how the parcel may be sent, will be promptly attend 
w, by WILLIAM HARNED, 

jan. 7. Publishing Agent, No. 22, Spruce street. 


pe copartnership under the firm of Bigelow & Peugh ex- 
ed on the 15th iustant, by original limitation. 

are ee POT EJ, BIGELOW. 

Ss. A, VEUGH. 











" August 30, 1847. 


cone MASON, Fushionuble Boot and Shoe Make” 


- cchment in the Wash 
has permanently located his establishmen seer Bal’ 


or new cus" 





ington Hall Building, No. 5 South Front street, 
more street, where he is prepared to serve old cca 
tomers, on the most favorable terms, and with despatch. 

April 29. 


KEE PRODUCE STORE, Wholesale and Retail, i” 

mest corner of Fifth and Cherry streets, i veneer 4 new 
(late Joel Fisher's.) ‘Ihe subscriber, having procul © 
stock of Dry Goods and Groceries, in addition alk the pro- 
chased of Jvel Fisher, all of which may be relied O04) Ooh ove 
duct of Free Lubor, now offers them for 84 Oe who 
place. He respectfully invites the petromees ends and the 
give a preference to such goods, aud of — ‘agent of the 
public generally. Being the wholesale and reta gent of 
Free Froduce Association of riends, 





Retail, north 


d the retail a 
— for the sale ol the 


i Free Produce Association, for U vill 
in ane manufsctured by those oe ego os Pos 
be prepared to furnish a greater variety of Dry 


; i ishment. 
has heretofore been offered at * eee we. TAYLOR. 


ira i Cee 

i ; » House; 

B 8 Bulaw street, opposite the utuv 

i is prepared to make Wood Cuts, — 

Dies Seals, Letters, &e. Drawings executed. April <3 
? 


Bess TEMPERANCE HOTEL, Third street, north 
of 





i ; road Depot, 
nsyloania avenue, and near the Railroad i" 
Welington City. Prices to suit the times. April a 
Sues bit gt 3 every description and style, mand 


tured by A. E, Waxnpis, No. 6 North Gay wei a. a 
more, 




















ee 








